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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The present monograph illustrates an episode in Anglo- 
ndmndiplomacym the nineteenth century* The repercussions 
ot the t ripartite treaty have been copiously commented upon by 
historians but the protracted negotiations which preceded it 
have been clouded by accounts of its disastrous consequences 
the correspondence reveals how difficult it was for Sir William 
Macnaghten to prevail upon Maharaja Ranjit Singh—the cleverest 
Indian diplomat of his day—to fall in with British plans over an 
issue of major importance. 

Laiiobe : A G. L. CHOPRA.. 

'Ihe 10 th July. 1942. f Keeper oj the Records of the Govern- 

> merit of the Punjab . 
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PREFACE. 

T Tflw A M ^ umb t r . of , roasdna prompted me to select Sir William 
Hay Maenaghten s correspondence relating to the Trinartito 
Ireaty as subject for this monograph. Apart from the fact that 
the First Afghan War is one of the most momentous events in the 
history of British expansion towards India’s North-Western Eron- 

Twif Xt wa * baa ? d u P° n the bipartite Treaty, the career 
of W ilJiam Macnaghten has not received that attention which it 
deserves at the hands of historians. Sir John William Kaye’s 
otherwise admirable History of the War in Afghanistan (pub- 

indpr Th &om .% defect of having been written 

„ UK Tp th ® oi airong indignation, excited by a ruthless 

£? uSt? ° f he , iu8toncal dispatches contained in the Blue Book 
anx i? ty t0 right the wr °08 done to the late 
of ntw ?l er ? aje unc °nsciously did wrong to a number 

of other actors in the drama which led to the First Afghan War 

ihmself lg Aiacna8hten ’ Colvirx and to some extent Lord Auckland 

It is now possible to take a more dispassionate view of the 
whole situation, a study of which reveals that neither Lord 
n ° r Macnaghten were villains of the piece, that the 
failure of Burnes Mission was largely due to his own vanity 
and impetuosity, and that the policy which ultimately resulted 
the war against Dost Mohammad was a logical result of the 
earlier British policy of Lord William Bentinck and was due to a 
vx»iy large extent to Palmerston’s Russophobia. 

, . 1i ™ a j? “f bcl0nga to * hat little 8*°"P 01 Politicals, 

v '0\ " lh “ *™t halt ot the nineteenth century, reshaped India’s 
North-Western Frontier. His mission to Lahore provides In 
important place in his diplomatic career and abundantly reveals 
ins sagacity and political foresight. Incidentally the negotia¬ 
tions at Lahore shed a good deal of light on the character of 

and the riva!rr betweon Alexander Bm *» 

The monograph is based primarily on Macnaghten’s corres¬ 
pondence which I have quoted in extenso; I have however sup- 
plemented it by comparing it with contemporary and secondary 
sources, especially with the accounts of Captain Osborne who was 

utlrwarikh 8 00 eague m tllfJ Mission, and Sohan Lai’s Uindat- 
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I am greatly indebted to my friend Dr,, G. L. Chopra, M.A., 
Ph. D., the Keeper of Records, Punjab Government, who has 
been the main inspiration behind this work. He not only allowed 
me the use of official records but suggested to me the plan of 
this wort, read through the whole of the manuscript and made 
many valuable additions. But for him this monograph would 
never have seen the light of day. My thanks &re also due to 
Mr. Victor G. Kiernan of the Aitchison College, Lahore, who 
very kindly went through the manuscript. 

L. R. NAIR. 
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INTRODUCTION 

WILLIAM HAY MACNAGHTEN. 

A Short Biographical Sketch. 

William Hay Macnaghten—the tragic victim of the Eirst 
Afghan War, was the second son of Sit Francis Macnaghten— 
a Judge of the Supreme Court at Calcutta. Born in August, 
1798, young Macnaghten received his early education at 
Charterhouse. In September, 1809, he came to India to take 
up an appointment on the Madras Establishment at the early 
age of sixteen. He was lucky enough to be appointed with the 
body-guard of the Governor—a position which afforded him an 
opportunity to live for some months with the Governor’s 
family. 

From the very beginning of his official career, the young 
cadet displayed a remarkable keenness for the study of Oriental 
languages and he won in May, 1811, the prize of 500 pagodas 
meant to encourage the study of Hindustani among the Junior 
officers. The Company’s civil servants at that time performed 
various duties ; they administered regulations, worked as Magis¬ 
trates and Revenue Collectors, and the more adventurous 
among them looked forward to a career in the Political De¬ 
partment. in order to qualify himself for an appointment in 
this latter department, Macnaghten passed an examination in 
Persian, in which language he further distinguished himself 
a few years later by winning the newly created prize of 500 pagodas 
for gaining eminent proficiency. In June, 1811, he joined the 
4th Cavalry as a Cornet at Hyderabad where he obtained his first 
glimpses of an Indian State in the company of the Resident, 
Mr. Henry Russell, who took a paternal interest in his career. 
Macnaghten, however, was keen to acquire something of Science 
and Mathematics and about the middle of 1812 he joined the 
institution established by Lord William Bentinck for scientific 
education. During his stay at this institution, he not only made 
considerable progress in learning these subjects under Captain 
Troyer, but also performed a six months’ Survey duty, and had 
some experience of field service. 

Macnaghten was picking up languages right and left; besides 
Hindustani and Persian, he had learnt Tamil and Telegu, and 
when he joined the escort of the Hon’ble Mr. Cole, the Resident 
at Mysore, in 1818, he availed himself of the opportunity to add 
Canarese and Marathi to his armoury. 
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In the middle of 1814, MaCnaghten’s sphere of activities 
shifted from the South to Bengal, where he took an appointment 
in October, in the Bengal Civil Service. Maenaghten had come 
to Calcutta with a high reputation as an Oriental scholar tod 
flattering testimonials from the Government of Madras and the 
Resident of Mysore. The latter wrote about him as follows:•— 
“ Mr. Maenaghten has continued to employ himself in the acquire¬ 
ment of oriental literature and has made a considerable and prac¬ 
tical progress in the Mahratta, and Canarese languages and I am 
sure will always prove himself deserving of the utmost confidence 
and support, ” 1 . At Calcutta, he further distinguished himself 
in Oriental studies. His career at the College of Fort William 
where he received six degrees with honours and ten medals of merit 
in addition to numerous other prizes and awards, amply justified 
the promise of earlier years. Lord Hastings, the Governor- 
General, paid a public tribute to the ability of the young oriental¬ 
ist at the sixteenth anniversary of the College. “ There was 
not, a language taught, in the College ” said the Governor-General, 
41 in which he had not earned the highest distinctions which 
the Government or the College could bestow ”. 2 Maenaghten, 
in fact, has been regarded as the brightest ornament of that 
institution. 

Maenaghten’s first appointment, after leaving the College 
in May, 1816, was as Assistant to the Registrar in the Sudder 
Diwani Adalat, which helped him much to “ improve and mature 
his knowledge of the languages and laws of the country ”. 3 From 
1818 to 1822, he served in the Mofussil, first as a Joint Magistrate 
at Malda and later as a Judge and a, Magistrate at Shahabad. In 
1822, however, he was recalled to Calcutta, and posted as Deputy 
Registrar of the Sudder Diwani Adalat. In the course of a year 
he took an examination in Hindu and Muslim laws; the 
Committee of Examiners wrote of his proficiency in highest terms 
and the Marquis of Hastings in his last address to the College of 
Fort William spoke of him as having shown “ in his bright example 
that even amidst the engrossing duties of public station, industry 
can command the leisure and genius confer the power to explore 
the highest regions of oriental literature and to unravel the in¬ 
tricacies of oriental law ”. 4 

A fortnight after this public recognition of his merit, Mac- 
naghten was appointed, on the 5th September, 1822, as Registrar 

A J. C. Marsh man—Sir W. H. Maenaghten—Calcutta Review, Volume II, October 1844, 
page 212. 

mid. 

mid . 

mid,-p a^e 213 . 
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i Adalat—a job which he held with distinc¬ 
tion for the next eight and a half years. In his new' 
appointment Macnaghten suffered the usual drudgery of 
judicial routine, of making summaries and writing precis of the 
interminable proceedings of Civil appeals, but in spite of this 
dreadful atmosphere of appeals and counter-appeals, of arguments 
and counter-arguments, precedents, rulings, exhibits and docu¬ 
ments, he never lost the freshness of his mind. He continued 
to be a student and found enough leisure to see through the press 
three volumes of the Reports of the Decided Cases (most of 
which lie reported himself) and comp ile two works, Considerations 
on Hindu and Muslim Laws—which proved useful to both the 
Bench and the Bar. 1 

Neither did Macnaghten neglect the social side of his life. 
He was regarded as a flower of Calcutta society and his friendship 
was cherished by men like Macaulay and Colvin. 2 

Macnaghtenofficial career coincides with the expansion 
°l.^ le British power in India. The chief interest of a British 
official during those days was diplomacy and his main function 
the making of British India. Macnaghten, who from the begin¬ 
ning had aimed at a diplomatic career, got his chance in 1881, 
when Lord William Bentinck—the Reforming Governor-General— 
selected this able Registrar of the Civil Court, as his Secretary 
on his tour through the Upper and Western Provinces. 3 The 
tour had been undertaken primarily in connection with internal 
reforms and Macnaghten beca,me indispensable to the Governor- 
General on account of his detailed knowledge of the customs 
and institutions of the, country. When Lord William Bentinck 
met Maharaja Ranjit Singh at Ropar (October, 1881), Macnaghten 
accompanied him as his official Secretary and obtained insight 
for the first time into the mysteries of Anglo-Sikh diplomacy. 
Such training in the diplomatic sphere gave an added im¬ 
portance to Macnaghten who, on Ixis return to Calcutta in .1838, 
was appointed Secretary in the Secret and Political Departments— 
a post of the highest trust and responsibility. 

, k° r( ^ Auckland succeeded Lord William Bentinck in March, 
188(> and in October of the following year, proceeded on a tour 


0, Marslmien—Sir W. H. Macnaghten—Calcutta Review, Volume II, October, 1844. 
page 214, * * 

a Sir Auckland Colvin—John Russell Colvin, page 48. 

appears that the Governor-General wanted his Council and Secretariat to accompany 
^ngleSecmta^ 8 ?^ 11 ° f a* Wa ® °W 0Bed t0 8Uch a proceeding., he had to confine himself to a 
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of the North-West Provinces, 1 accompanied Icy Mr. William 
Macnaghten as Secretary, Mr. Henry Torrens as Deputy Sec¬ 
retary in all departments, and John Russell Colvin as Private 
Secretary. It was a bad day for Macnaghten when in October 
1837 he left Calcutta, to which city he was never destined to 
return. 

Before long Lord Auckland was called to take a decisive 
attitude towards the growing Russian menace to India’s North- 
Western frontier. He allowed himself to be guided considerably 
in his judgment by the opinions of his Secretaries. 2 After the 
Governor-General had decided to replace Dost Muhammad 
by Shah Shuja on the throne of Kabul with the help of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, Macnaghten, the senior-most and the ablest of the 
Secretaries was sent on a special Mission to Lahore to negotiate 
a tripartite treaty and complete the arrangements. The following 
pages tell the story of that Mission, as gleaned from the corres¬ 
pondence of Macnaghten himself, and even largely in his own 
words. After finishing his business at Lahore, Macnaghten 
repaired to Ludhiana and obtained the consent of Shah Shuja 
to the treaty. When the expedition to Kabul was finally deter¬ 
mined he was selected to accompany the Shah and to act as an 
Envoy and Minister on the part of the Government of India at 
his Court. 

No better choice could have been made at that time. An 
able linguist, an experienced Secretary, Macnaghten enjoyed the 
full confidence of the Governor-General. By nature a courteous 
person, he had influenced Lord Auckland in the formulation of 
his Afghan policy, and it was in the fitness of things that he should 
have been made responsible for its execution. 

The military history of the First Afghan War has been written 
too often to need any detailed repetition in these pages. It may 
generally be stated, however, that the initial successes of the 
expedition were appreciated all round and in the beginning 
of 1840 Macnaghten was created a Baronet. The Envoy had to 
face great difficulties at Kabul where he made strenuous efforts 
to establish an orderly government. 

In September, 1840, he was nominated a provisional member 
of the Council of India and a year later was appointed Governor 
of Bombay—-the highest office within the reach of civil servants at 
that time. But he was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his labour. 
On the 23rd December, 1841, he was treacherously murdered 

*A delightful account of this tour has been preserved in Miss Eden’s Journal “ Up the 
Country.'” 

3 Gf. Kaye—History of the War in Afghanistan, Voltftne I, pages 315-16. Macnaghton’s 
'-'hare in the formation of the Afghan policy is fully discussed in the last chapter. 
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by Akbar Khan, his body being “ hacked in pieces by the exulting; 
Ghazis, who bore his remains in triumph through the streets 

baz^r of the city* ’V “ f® Char Chauk > the great central 

,, ^cnaghten’a place in Indian history rests on his being one 
1 'r^Hr ur ^ glu 1 ators ’ ajd, later on, the executor, of the Tripartite 

io f y ui T hlS n T g0tiatl0n9 Wlth liaxijit Singh he displayed re¬ 
markable tact and sagacity, in his stay at Kabul prurience and 
patience, and though he was faced with difficulties, 'every emer¬ 
gency brought the best out of him ; and if the army genSs 
had not turned out chicken-hearted, he might have, by 1% 
ability and courage, ward ed off the last scene in the tragedy. 

1 Trotter—Lord Auckland, page 156. 




CHAPTER I.—THE BACKGROUND. 
I. The Napoleanic Scare. 


dates tor^r.y 

of EVopohad folded , 1 * ,Sj|« » tTS “S 

the Cape of Good Hope. But Napoleon Bonaparte ^ the S 
jiiropean statesman who brought the North-Western frontiers of 
Indm mto the orbit of European politics. 
always darmg and sensational. In 1807, the French Einperor met 

of invasion of^l at Tlla,t - nd § e3ted t0 Wm a joint, scheme 
mi invas . 10 ^' °} . les. possessions de la Compagnie des Ihde<i ” 

and TW^f t0 )C j to A lowed h y though Constantinople, Asia Minor 

f 

Persia' Atcdu 'n • lj , lpluU9 J J 7 ° r 1 le and Mr. Metcalfe to the Courts of 
StS? ^r ,d J ah ? re to arrange friendly alliances with 

gsSF&$msm%£ 

Lat s P «r TC if i„d? hr;- to "' ards «*»«• Ma 

othe nowrVhplhd ^ w®, attacked by Afghanistan or any 

Cwea, nowo, S h» w # "P, Mp "ft* * Pt ‘ raili w “ 9 a * tacked b V » 
aubaidy andTloafof^'et ^ ^ “ • 

Peah^S^'f 8 ^^ t| re «aanmJcr, Shal, Shuja, at 
Iquo • d SJgned Wlth turn a useless treaty on the 17th June 
m n > a p> ms t an imaginary Frahco-Persian combination Shah 

iaHse,l» Te1bite n h “ “* nget ’ th ® Mission was h »niedly ,lis- 
missed. Metcalfe, however, -was more successful with the wilv 

SsfxBr t°^- w r h,ded , the ^'TorlirtjZ 

Apu ’ ls0,) - - tia njh, Singh agreed to recognize the Cis-Sutlej 

*Kaye—History of the War in Afghanistan Volume I, page 53. 

ford Jonelj,thifa^nt^of tho^British S’orej^u Offlee^aiufnot * a S concluded by Sir Her- 

India Qottnpany. ° U Uihce aad not h V Malcolm, who represented the East 
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tates as under the protection of the British and to regard the 
friends and enemies of the Company as his own friends and enemies. 
The French danger haying passed away, there “ was no more 
mention of French (in the treaty) then if the eagles of Napoleon 
had never threatened the Eastern world ”. 1 

Thus, the earliest bogey on India’s land frontiers was French 
rather than Russian and this dread introduced in Indian policy 
“ that phase of frontier magalomonia (which is) now mainly 
associated with the names of Burnes, Macnaghten and Auckland 
and which ended in the First Afghan War ”. 2 Meanwhile the 
Napoleonic danger greatly receded through the Treaty of the 
Dardanelles which was concluded in January, 1809, between 
Turkey and England. It finally disappeared with the fall of 
Napoleon in the battle of Waterloo, 

On the North-West Frontier. 

In order to appreciate properly the British attitude towards 
India’s North-West frontier, we should bear in mind that the 
then British dominion in India was vastly different in size and 
geography from what it is to-day. India was not yet completely 
British. Britain’s frontier line, which had been carried to the 
Sutlej by the treaty of Amritsar (1809), yet lay at a considerable 
distance from India’s natural frontiers. Beyond this limit was 
the Sikh dominion of Ranjit Singh, which was looked upon by 
the British as a buffer state against invaders from beyond the 
Indus. To the south-west of the Sikh state, but along the Sutlej, 
were situated the desert state of Bahawalpur and the still more 
barren territory of the Amirs of Sind. The rulers of these 
states, being mortally afraid of the Sikh ruler, looked to the 
British for protection. 

To the west of the Sikh dominions lay the bleak and rugged 
hills of Afghanistan, whose inhabitants had been a source of danger 
to Indian tranquillity for centuries. Both Afghanistan and Persia 
had been regarded as likely spheres of hostile influences. The 
kingdom of Afghanistan formed a part of the Durrani Empire 
established by Ahmad Shall Abdali after the murder of Nadir 
Shah in 1747. During its palmy days this Empire had extended 
from the- Oxus in the west to the Indus and Sutlej in the east. 
After the death of its founder, it showed, signs of decay in the 
reign of Taimur Shah (1778—93), and neither of his weak and in 
competent successors, Shah Zaman 1793—1800 and Shah Mahmud 
1800—08) could stem the rot. In 1808, the throne had passed to 

J Kaye—History of tb^War in Afghanistan, Volume I, page 85* * 

*J. L. Morrison—From Alexander Burnes to Frederic Eoberts, A Surrey of Imperial 
Frontier Policy, page 5* 




rail Shuja, an incapable, but ambitious prince. The distant 
provinces of the empire had already thrown off the yoke of the 
central authority, and Ranjit Singh had built a strong Sikh 
state on the rums of the Durrani possessions n the Punjab As 
already stated, Mounstuart Elphinstone, the British Agent, con¬ 
cluded with the Shah a treaty in 1809, which, though not of great 
importance at that time, gave the British a definite ‘‘locus 
standi as being concerned n the integrity of Afghanistan, 
b inding Shah Shuja incapable of dealing with the situation 
his minister Fateh Khan, leader of the powerful Barakzai tribe' 
organized a successful revolt, defeated the Shah in the battle of 
Neelma (1809), and restored Shah Mahmud to the throne. 

Shah Shuja’s expulsion from Afghanistan was followed by a 
prolonged civil war, and for the next fifteen years that country 
was in the throes of unrelieved anarchy. It emerged from these 
internecine convulsions in 1826, with Dost Mohammad, the 
ablest of the Barakzais, established at Kabul, his brother Sherdil 
Khan in possession of Kandahar, and the two other brothers 
Yar Mohammad Khan and Sultan Mohammad Khan holding 
, ie ni img family of the Sadozais, represented by 
Shah Mahmud, was left with only the western province of Herat 

It is not necessary to follow the Shah closely through the series 
of misfortunes which he suffered after his expulsion from Kabul 
until he found a secure asylum at Ludhiana—his captivity in 
Kashmir, his subsequent release through the efforts of Ban jit 
bmgh, and his stay at Lahore. It may, however, be mentioned 
that he was deprived of the Koh-i-Noor and was so much harassed 
by the Maharaja s extortions that he escaped from his custody 
in disguise. He then wandered for a time in Kishtwar and the 
lower lulls .of Rajori and Bhimber, where he was well received 
by the ruler of the former place. At one time, he harboured 
a. design of attacking Ranjit Singh and after making an unsuccess- 
tnl attempt against the valley ot Kashmir, reached Ludhiana in 
September, 18X6. Two years later, he made an abortive attempt 
to regain his throne, but returned to Ludhiana in 1820 sadder 
but m no way wiser by his experiences. 

The internal troubles in Afghanistan had provided oppor¬ 
tunities to Ranjit Smgh for extending his dominions, through 
le subjugation of Kashmir and several districts on the right 
bank of the Indus. In 1828 Azirn Khan made a last attempt 
^ck across the river, but his forces were defeated 
decisively by the Sikh army m the battle of Naushera This 

, offered Ran J it a chance to enter 

I eshawar and establish his control over the city. 1 


Cunningham—History of the Sikhs, page 164. 





5^ Meanwhile, Shah Shuja, secure in his asylum at Ludhiana, 
still dreamt of regaining his throne. Even in exile, he clung 
to the forms of royalty and ardently believed in his ability to 
retrieve his fortunes. 1 

During his stay at Ludhiana, he employed all his art and 
leisure to win over Captain 0. M. Wade, the British Agent, for 
his cause. Polite and courteous in his manners and speech, 
he ingratiated himself with Wade, who became, ere long, one 
of his sincere supporters. In 1833, the Shah made another 
attempt to regain his throne. Raising an army under the shadow 
of the British flag and securing his four months’ pension in advance 
from the British treasury, he invaded Afghanistan through the 
Bolan Pass, but was decisively defeated by Dost Mohammad 
near Kandliar. Before undertaking this expedition, the Shah 
negotiated the terms of a treaty with Ranjit Singh, which (though 
at the time it was not concluded) later served to provide the 
basis of the famous tripartite agreement. For a time he resigned 
himself to his fate, at Ludhiana, while Dost Mohammad redoubled 
his efforts in “ treading down, the Douranees ”. 2 The Shah’s 
expedition, however, enabled Ranjit Singh to annex Peshawar 
permanently to his dominions, and even the effort of Dost 
Mohammad’s son in the battle of Jamrud (1st May, 1837), failed 
to dislodge the Sikhs from that valley. 

Thus the position of Afghanistan, in 1835, when Lord Auckland 
became the Governor-General of India, was in no way menacing. 
Dost Mohammad was firmly established on his throne* and though 
“ no worse, if little better than his contemporaries, had secured 
the throne by his own abilities ”, 3 while Shah Shuja, 3 in spite of 
his superior claims, had lost it on account of his own folly. 


V 


The British Attitude. 


From 1809 to 1829, the British attitude towards the coun¬ 
tries on India’s north-west frontier was that of non-interference. 
The Napoleonic danger being over, the British were mostly 
busy in the internal affairs of the Indian mainland ; the Gurkha 
menace involved them in the Nepalese War, while the remnants 
of the Maratha power started a third Maratha War, in which 
it was finally broken in 1818. The British had hardly consolidated 
their position within the country, when they were drawn into a 
war with the Burmese on India’s eastern frontier, which proved • 
highly expensive and necessitated rigid economy. It is also to 
be remembered that as yet the East India Company regarded 

. __L 1 . ,---■ ■ ■ ‘_____ 

iEnrnes—Travels into Bokhara, Volume 3j> page 158. 

•Kaye—History of the War in Afghanistan, Volume I, page 124. 

•Cambridge History of India, Volume V, page 489. 
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its eastern dominions more as a commercial proposition than 
as a territorial empire, and its main interest was money making 
and dividend sharing. Moreover, Afghanistan itself was engaged 
in a civil war and there was hardly anything to fear from that 
quarter. Far away at a distance, the Russian influence was 
gradually extending in Central Asia, but Great Britain and Russia 
were friendly powers in Europe and were co-operating with 
each other in the Eastern question. Russia could hardly be 
expected to harbour any inimical designs towards the possessions 
of a friendly power in the East.. 

But in spite of this sense of security, false or true, and their 
pre-occupations in the internal affairs of the country, there lurked 
in the minds of the British in India a constant dread of an invasion 
from the north-west. The fear might be sub-conscious, but 
it was there. The gradual approach of Russian power towards 
India’s frontiers necessitated a policy of constant vigilance on 
India’s frontier. The Government of India, though outwardly 
disinterested in the countries beyond the Indus* remained in 
touch with the trend of events in those regions through individual 
commercial travellers and geographical explorers. Pottinger, 
Grant and Christie were the pioneers in this field and ‘‘ explored 
the ways through Makran and Baluchistan into Persia, and 
Christie was the first Englishman to visit Herat and call attention 
to its military importance This was in the year 1810, and a 
little later Moorcroft crossing the Himalayas, visited Ladakh 
and reached Bokhara. He died, however, when he was planning 
to return via Herat. He was the first Englishman to draw the 
attention of the Indian Government to the importance of the 
Indus as a channel of commerce. After 1829, such visits became 
more frequent. The Government of India, smitten by the dread 
of the Russian invasion, showed greater anxiety to learn about the 
geographical conditions and the topography of these regions. 
In 1880, Arthur Conolly started from Tabriz for Khiva, in order to 
get some information about the military strength of the 
country, but was captured and escaped to India by the route 
of Kandhar. To some extent these journeys were undoubtedly 
inspired by the spirit of adventure, but most of them were under¬ 
taken with the knowledge and approval of the Indian Government, 
if not with its actual support. In 1880, Lieut. Alexander Bumes 
was deputed to convey a present of English horses to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The ostensible object of Bumes’ mission was to 
convey the horses to Ranjit by river, while his real aim was to 
gather political and geographical information regarding the 
territories on the banks of the Indus. It is said that as Bumes 


^odwell—The Cambridge Shorter History of Iadia, page 648. 
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ascended the Indus, a Saiyed on the bank of the river lifted his 
hands and exclaimed, “ Sind is now gone, since the English have 
seen the river, which is the road to its conquest ” 1 


In 1832, Bumes was sent by the Government to Kabul 
and Bokhara, in order “to survey the possible route of an 
advance towards India and to test possible friendships which 
the British might form in that region ”, 2 Bumes’ journey turned 
him into the most famous traveller of his times and “in the 
coteries of London ‘Bokhara Bumes’ became one of the cele¬ 
brities of the season \ 8 In his report Bumes concluded that it 
was possible to enter into political and commercial relations with 
the states on the Oxus, while it would be advisable to enter into 
a political alhanee with Dost Mohammad, the Barakzai ruler of 
Kabul. 4 


these individual journeys 5 were merely the symptoms of a 
•deep-rooted apprehension of Russian advance in Central Asia 
It was untorkmate, that at no place British India’s boundaries 
coincided with the real north-western frontier of the country 
because the consequent ignorance about the peoples and coun- 
tries on and around that frontier led to speculative and irrespon¬ 
sible adventures rather than to definite policies. “ In so far as 
the object sought m these adventures was geographical informa¬ 
tion, there is no place for criticism, but there is hardly an in¬ 
stance lit which official or semi-official adventurers did not at once 
pass hom geographical or commercial to political activities ”, e 

The Russophobia. 

r,™n C0U1C i d k nt ' W i lth th f advance in the direction of the 

north-west boundary of India, was the southward drive of the 
Muscovite power While Great Britain had been engaged in a 
f h dt , mg i? e i gamsfe Napoleon, Russia had stealthily 

1 f?T ardS ° f Persian Empire ; Georgia 

p ' l . ei ln 1 dl, and Armenia a few years later. But 

land hunger ^ re , pot big movL % h fco satiate Russian 

two' c lSs w d ^ ve , towards Afghanistan lay thro ugh 

fx f f ’p > } D , ' nor Gi by a direct route through the 

and fmm thi. Ce ff al As ^> Badakhahan, Balkh and Bokhara, 

1 f n tbe weHt h y a11 ^direct route through Persia. Russia’s 


mt’dw n f vT in Nghaatstan, Volume I, page 177 (foot-note). 

Dodwell-n’he Cambridge Shorter History of India, page 649. 

War in Afghani^, Volume I, page 179. 

Wvv;ll~rhe Oh .abridge Shorter History of India, page 649. 
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ambition had brought her into conflict with Persia in 1811, 1 and 
tiie struggle had continued languidly till 1818. The Russo- 
Persian war had ended with the treaty of Gulistan (1813), by 
which “ Russia gained very important additions to her territory 
< a) the shores of the Caspian—on which Persia was to keep no 
more armed vessels”. 2 It had virtually turned the Caspian 
8ea into a Russian lake. 3 

After their defeat, the Persians entered into a close alliance 
with the British. The treaty of Tehran (1814), which was based 
on the still extant treaty of 1809, committed the British to support 
the Shah with men or money in case of an invasion by any European 
1 ower, while the English felt that by their alliance with Persia, 
they had turned her into a buffer state for the defence of India. 
But neither of the objects was achieved. It appears that the 
treaty had been concluded without counting its probable con¬ 
sequences. The only European power, which could have attacked 

ersia was Russia, and England at that time was not prepared 
to go to war with Russia for the sake of the Shah: neither had 
she enough men to spare to repel a Russian invasion of Persia. 
It is true that England had the choice of giving military or financial 
assistance, and that only in the case of foreign aggression, never- 
rheless the commitments were heavy, and when the time actually 
came for their fulfilment, England found herself quite incapable 
of meeting them. 

Till 1826, peace was preserved between Russia and Persia 
but after the death of Alexander I, the fanatic and patriotism 
mi -k drove Shah Eateh Ali to a war against the Russians. 

Llie I ersians were defeated at Elizabethpol and elsewhere and 
forced to W fche humiliating treaty of Turkomanchai 
(1828), which forced the Shah to part with a large slice of his 
territory and to pay an indemnity of nearly four million sterling 
the Shah, m distress, had invoked British help according to the 
treaty of Tehran, but Canning, the Foreign Secretary, busy 
with the Greek War of Independence, did not wish to endanger 
the success of his policy in Europe, by supporting the Shah 
against Russia. An excuse was found for avoiding the responsi¬ 
bility on the plea that Persia had practically provoked the Russian 
aggression. And the embarrassing nature of the subsidy clauses 
* SS*!** 16 British to get them expunged by a nominal’ payment 
of 200,000 toumanns to the needy Shah. 4 

Wylies’ History of Persia, page 47. 

Cambridge History of India, Volume V, page 489. 

J Rawlinson—England and Russia in tlie East, page 21. 

4 Kaye—*History of the War in Afghanistan, Volume I, page 153. 




In their humiliation the Persians concluded that it was in 
their interest to cultivate the friendship of Russia instead of 
Britain. Henceforth, Russia’s influence steadily increased in 
Persia while the British stock fell low. Having established a 
footing in Persia, the Russians encouraged the Persians to seek 
expansion towards the east. During these years, Russia adopted 
a definite policy in Central Asia, which was to extend her frontiers 
as far as possible by aggression or diplomacy. The Russian 
advice suited the Shah’s inclinations, and the Shah’s plans pro¬ 
mised the extension of Russia’s influence. Abbas Mirza, the 
Shah’s heir, planned an expedition to Khiva, in 1881 and sent 
another to Khorasan. The success of the latter encouraged 
him to contemplate the reduction of Herat and Bokhara. But 
the expedition to Herat was interrupted by the sudden death of 
the Crown Prince in the autumn of 1838; the Shah himself died 
a year later and was succeeded by his grandson. Mohammad, 
who proved himself a mere tool in Russian hands. Not only 
did he revive the plan of attacking Herat, but also claimed 
Kandhar as the successor of Nadir Shah. 

In 1887, in spite of the vigorous protests of the British repre¬ 
sentative at Tehran, the Persian armies, under Russian inspira¬ 
tion, laid siege to Herat, which at that time was held by Kamran— 
an incompetent nephew of Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk. 

Russia’s prestige had greatly increased after the treaty of 
Adrianople (1829). She had practically come to control the 
Black Sea. 1 The central Asian states had suffered from her 
steady encroachments and had formed political and commercial 
alliances with her. Russia had completely replaced France 
as the chief bugbear on India’s frontier. Whether she had 
any designs of annexing India or not, it is difficult to say, but 
certainly she had designs of some sort against her. As early 
as 1822, Captain Mouravieff—the Chief Russian Emissary to 
Kliiva—wrote that the capital of the Khanate was an invaluable 
stronghold, from which to threaten the English power in the 
East. “ This oasis under us ”, he added, “ would have shaken 
to the centre of India, the enormous superiority enjoyed by the 
rulers of the sea ”. 2 The Russian desire was to reach a point 
from where “ they may effectively threaten our position in that 
country (India) not necessarily with the view of replacing us 
there, but in order to cause a feeling of insecurity, w r hich would 
render it impossible for us to withdraw troops from India for 


lOf. “ If Russia's Black Sea fleet could emerge from Dardanelles at will, and her Baltic 
Meet could arrive in the Levant as it had done in 1827 to aid the Greeks, England would be-* 
hard put to it/' H. G. F. Bell: Lord Palmerston, Volume I, page 252^ 

a H. S. Edwardes—Russian Projects against India, page 3. 





service in Europe and which might even make it desirable to 
send troops from Europe for the strengthening of our Indian 
garrisons ”. 1 

It has been already stated that the British Government was 
very much alive to this danger. But after 1829, the attitude 
of the Government of India towards the countries on India’s 
north-west frontier also changed. Instead of neutrality and 
indifference, this Government was more closely interested in the 
•countries beyond the Indus. Even the far-sighted Bentinck 
became affected by this romantic fallacy, as did later the vascillat- 
ing Auckland. Their fright was further intensified by the attitude 
of the Home Government, especially of Lord Palmerston, who 
dominated England’s foreign policy during these years. Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration is generally regarded as 
peaceful, his main objects being liberal reforms and financial 
•economy. But “he certainly had. not amidst these, and other 
great undertakings entirely lost sight of the dangers which 
threatened our tenure of India, from the encroaching spirit of a 
vast autocracy, which was devising how its influence might be 
made silently to advance up to the very threshold of the magni¬ 
ficent edifice of British dominion ”. 2 Bentinck strengthened 
his relations with Ranjit Singh ; and he cultivated friendship 
with the Amirs of Bind. It was during his regime that Bumes 
explored the Indus, and it was he who made it possible for 
Burnes to undertake his famous journey to Bokhara. “ The 
routes were thus explored by which our subtle and gigantic foe 
might penetrate our means of defence, both in the way of pre¬ 
cautionary alliance apd offensive anticipation were brought within 
the scope of the consideration of future statesmen and nation. 
Nor was this all; but by virtue of a succession of treaties, original 
and ratified without noise or pretension, the waters of the noble 
Sinde from Karachi to Attoek received a mandate to carry upwards 
for distribution amongst the people of Central Asia, the products 
of European industry and skill ”. 3 

These commercial measures were obviously actuated by 
political motives. Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 1880, had condemned 
the plan of surveying the Indus under the guise of a mission to 
Ranjit Singh as a “ trick unworthy of our Government ’’. 4 

We are also told that when Captain Burnes returned from his 
journey to Bokhara and desired that “ some intelligent officer 

*H. S. Edwardes—Russian Projects against India, page 1. 

2 Havelock—Narrative of tbe War in Afghanistan, Volume I, page 5. 

3 1'bid, page 6. 

4 Trotter—Lord Auckland, page 43. 
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Should be sent to acquire information in the country bordering kj 
on the Oxus and Caspian ”, Lord William Bentinek jumped at 
the idea. 1 

Thus Lord William Bentinclc has not been allotted the proper 
share of his responsibility for inaugurating the Afghan War. 
Under the garb of commerce, he did his best to safeguard the 
Indian possession of the East India Company. 2 Moreover, 
he had allowed in 1834, Captain Wade, a representative of the 
British Government, to countenance the expedition of uiah 
Shuja against Dost Mohammad'—a ruler with whom the 
British had no quarrel. “ Had the Governor-General family 
advised against the expedition, coupled with a refusal to sub¬ 
sidize it, he would have saved much bloodshed^ in Bind and m 
Afghanistan and would not have been responsible for Dost Muham¬ 
mad’s justifiable distrust of the British Government with all 
its tragic consequences”. 3 His parting legacy to his successor 
was a masterly Minute in which the whole military situation oi 
the country was reviewed and the question ofa Russian invasion 
supported by Afghan and other Central Asian adventurers dis¬ 
cussed at considerable length. It will not be out of place here 
to give some important extracts, from that Minute. 

“The only real danger with which we may be threatened 
must come from the north-west, and consequently to that import¬ 
ant line of operation our main attention should be turned. 

“Under its present able and judicious leader it is not possible 
that the forces of the Punjab will be ever directed against us. 
Ran jit Singh is old and infirm, and there is no apparent probability 
that the wisdom of his rule will he inherited by his successor. 
Troubles, upon his decease, will certainly rise, and it is impossible 
to foresee the result as relates to the line of conduct which we may 
be called upon to pursue. 

“ The present state of Afghanistan presents no cause for alarm 
to India. The success that attended the wretched army that 
Shah Shuja had under his feeble guidance affords the best proof 
of the weakness of the Afghan power. The assumption ot tile 
supermacy by Dost Muhammad Khan may possibly give grea ft 
strength and consolation to the general confederacy. It 1 * 
much to be desired that this state should acquire sufficient stability 
to form an intermediate barrier between India and Persia. 

" ij. L. Morrison—From Alexander Burnes to Federick Roberts-A Survey of Imperial 
Foreign Policy, page 7. 

*As Kaye points out “Commerce is in the vocabulary of the East only another name of 
conquest.” Kaye—Lives of Indian Officers, page 24S. 

•Skyea— History of Afghanistan, Volume I, page 397. 
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‘Persia, in its distracted state since the death of the late-' 
mg, is unequal to any great effort unassisted by Russia, hut the 
co-operation of 20,000 Russians from the Arms would speedily 
terminate the civil war, and the advance of the combined force 

would give them m the first campaign possession of Herat, the 
Key of Kabul 




It is the interest of Russia to extend and strengthen the 
-t ersian Empire, which occupies a central position between the 
double lines of operation of the autocrat to the eastward and to 
westward, and as Persia can never be a rival of Russia the aug¬ 
mentation of her strength can only increase the offensive means 
of Russia. 


Sroni the days of Peter the Great to the present time the 
views of Russia have been turned to obtaining possession of 
that part of Central Asia which is watered by the Gxus and joins 
the eastern shore of the Caspian. The latest account froth Kabul 
states that they are building a fort between the Caspian and 
Ivniva.. This is their best line of operation against India, but it 
can only be considered at present as a very distant speculation. 


What tiie policy of Russia might be after taking possession 
ol Herat it is unnecessary now to consider, but it is impossible 
? , she might arrive at that point in legitimate support 

of her ally, the King of Persia, and it is equally difficult to deny 
tdat from that point of she may proclaim a crusade against British 
India, m which she would be joined by all the warlike restless 
tribes that formed the overwhelming force of Timur.” 


The Afghan confederacy, even if cordially united, would 
have no means to resist the power of Russia and Persia, They 
probably would make a virtue of necessity and join the common 
cause, receiving in reward for their co-operation the promise of 
all the possessions that had been wrested from them by Ran jit 
an< -*. expecting also to reap no. poor harvest from the plunder 
of India. But however this may be, it will be sufficient to assume 
the possibility that a Russian force of 20,000 men fully equipped 
accompanied with a body of 100,000 horse, may reach the shores 
ol the Indus, that Banjit Singh has no means to resist their ad- 
vance, and that the invaders, having crossed the Indus into the 
t_unjab, would find themselves in possession of the parts of India, 
the most fertile of resources in every kind, and secure on every 
side from being harassed and attacked even if they had not on 
their side a body of irregular cavalry much more numerous and 
efficient than any we have to oppose them.” 1 


MarlhH'irt? ^K <ml W . illia ™ the Governor-General and GSrnmander-in-CHief, 

March 13th, 18.15, reproduced in Boulger—Lord, WiHiara Bontjnck, pages 174—20,1. 
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POLICY. 

The Situation. 

Lord Auckland was appointed. Governor-General in succession 
to Lord William Bentinck in 1835, and formally assumed the 
charge of his office on March 4, 1836. He was considered in 
England a safe man who, it was thought, would devote most 
of liis time to internal reforms rather than to conquests and ag¬ 
gressive wars, and during the first few months, he did try to 
extend “the blessing of good government and happiness to mil¬ 
lions in India”. 1 But he had hardly been many months in the 
country before he “began to have vague misgivings as to the main¬ 
tenance of peace plong the Indian frontier”. 2 * He wrote to 
Metcalfe in September, 1886, “Ever since I have been here, more 
than one event has occurred which has led me to think that the 
period of disturbance is nearer than 1 had either wished or ex¬ 
pected.” 8 

.The situation at the time of Auckland’s appointment was 
indeed difficult. At the start of his Indian career the new Governor- 
General was confronted With a triple problem on India’s 
north-west frontier. On the western frontier of Afghanistan 
the Busso-Persian menace threatened the tranquillity of the 
country, on the eastern frontier of Afghanistan, the Afghan- 
Sikh conflict was a standing problem, and to these two problems 
there bad been added a third one by Lord William Bentinck, 
-commercial in character, but connected with political issues— 
the question of the Indus-Navigation. We have already seen, 
how Mohammad Shah of Persia, under the influence of Russia, 
was anxious to recompense his losses in the north by extension 
of his territories in the east and in Central Asia. In 1836 he claimed 
the sovereignty of Afghanistan and in order to enforce that claim, 
prepared to attack Herat. 4 

Afghanistan hemmed in between the expanding designs of 
Persia and the ambitious projects of the Sikh ruler, was not in 
a happy state of affairs. Dost Mohammad, firmly established 
at Kabul, “ had a grievance against the English for countenancing 
Shuja in 1884”. 5 * Moreover, he felt the retention of Peshawar 
by the Sikhs to be a standing disgrace to his race and was deter¬ 
mined to recover it at any cost. He had written to Lord William 
Bentinck and Lord Auckland to use their good offices with their 

l Kaye— History of the War in Afghanistan, Volume I, page .168, 

2 Trotter—Lord Auckland, page 42. 

Hbi(L 

‘Correspondence—Persia and Afghanistan—Right Hon’ble H. Ellis to Viscount Palmers¬ 

ton. January 15, 1836. 

^Cambridge History of India, Volume V, page 490. 
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Singh and induce him to restore that city. In those 
■overtures he was disappointed with the British, and was, therefore, 
negotiating with Persia and had even sent his agent to St. Peters^ 
berg. But Dost Mohammad was not supreme in the whole of 
Afghanistan ; Kandhar was held by his brothers, .Kohan Dil 
Khan and others, who had their own designs on Herat which was 
still held by Kamran, a representative of the Saddozais. In the 
•advance of the Persian army against Herat they “looked eagerly 
for the transfer of Herat -principality to themselves.” 1 Even 
against the wishes of Dost Mohammad, Kohan Dil “fell readily 
into an alliance which he hoped would place that principality 
(Herat) securely in his hands . 2 Kamran, though willing to agree 
to most of the Russian demands, was not prepared to forego his 
title of Shah and to accept the vassalage of the Persian King. 
The negotiations ultimately broke down and on the 23rd of 
November 1837 began the famous siege of Herat. 

In the Punjab, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, though a chronic 
victim,of intemperance, still retained full control over his kingdom. 
Debarred from expanding eastwards, he had extended his kingdom 
towards the north-west. The retention of Peshawar was a matter 
of honour for him and his Sikhs and the British could hardly afford 
to estrange them in a matter about which they were so decided. 
Hie interdict laid by Lord Auckland on his designed expedition 
against the Amirs of Sind in .1836, had annoyed the Sikh ruler 
a great deal, though he was wise enough not to measure swords 
with the British army. “What the Governor-General whispers 
in my ear, that I will do,” 3 was his reply to the British Agent. 

The Amirs of Sind were meanwhile informed by Colonel 
Pottinger of the intervention on their behalf by the British Gov¬ 
ernment and were told that in return “they should come fully 
and heartily into our plans for re-establishing the trade on the 
Indus”. 4 

Afghanistan thus came to be the pivot of the British and the 
Russian foreign policies. Whereas the British Government felt 
that its interests lay in preserving the integrity of that eoimtry, 5 
the Russians believed in its disintegration as the best means of 
advancing their political and commercial interests. 6 Meanwhile, 
the W hig Ministry of Lord Melbourne, largely dominated in its 

•Kaye—History of the War in Afghanistan. Volume I, page 164. 

2 Ibid, page 165. 

3 Auckland Colvin—John Russell Colvin, page 80. 

*Jbid, page 80. 

^Government to Wade, November 13, 1837, 119—69. 

I8367 0rr0sp0ndence-Persia ’ and Af « hani8ten ' 183f) - raife to Palmerston, January 15, 
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views by Lord Palmerston, exhibited a new interest in 
»/s expansion in the East, and appointed in 1836 McNeill— 
a confirmed Russophobe 1 —to represent Great Britain in Persia. 
In the same year, Lord Auckland received a despatch from the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, dated the 25th June, 
which contained the views of the British Cabinet, represented 
through Sir John Hothouse, who had- a seat in the Cabinet as 
President of the Board of Control. The despatch, which is not 
mentioned in Key’s History of the War in Afghanistan, deserves 
a careful consideration, as the whole of Auckland's foreign policy 
was built upon it. Lord Auckland was instructed “to watch 
mpre closely, than has hitherto been attempted, the progress of 
events in Afghanistan, and to counteract the progress of Russian 
influence in a quarter which, from its proximity to our Indian 
possessions, could not fail, if it tvere once established, to act 
injuriously on the system, of our Indian alliances and possibly 
to interfere even with the tranquillity of our own. territory. 

“The mode of dealing with this very important question, 
whether by despatching a confidential agent to Dost Muhammad 
of Kabul merely to watch the progress of events, or to enter into 
relations, with this chief, either of a political or merely, in the first 
instance, of a commercial character, we confine to your discretion, 
as well as the adoption of any other measures that may appear 
to you to be desirable in order to counteract Russian influence 
in that quarter, should you be satisfied from the information 
received from your d\vn agents on the frontier, or hereafter from 
Mr. McNeill, on his arrival in Persia, that the time has arrived 
at which it would be right for you to interfere decidedly in the 
affairs of Afghanistan. 

“ Such an interference might doubtless be requisite, either to 
prevent the extension of Persian dominion in that quarter, or to 
raise a timely barrier against the impending encroachments of 
Russian influence.” 2 

Lord Auckland had thus definite instructions to act upon. 
He was to try to enter into commercial or political relations with 
Afghanistan, he was to adopt measures to counteract Russian in¬ 
fluence in that quarter, and as it was Russian influence in Persia 
rather than Russian conquests, which had caused such a dread 
in the minds of British, he was expected to prevent the extension 
of Russian dominion towards the East. 


1 McNeiiJi waa the author of the famous pamphlet Progress of Russia in the East,” which 

appeared in London in 1836. 

^Despatch of the Secret Com nrittee of the Court of. Directors, dated 25th June, 1830 re¬ 
produced in Auckland Colvin’s—John Russell Colvin, pages 86—88. 
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'&■ The idea of a commercial mission to Kabul, suggested by 
the above-quoted despatch, was already in the mind of the 
Governor-General. He fully realized the advantages of the Indus 
Navigation Project which aimed at “substituting British influence 
for that derived by Russia through her commercial intercourse 
with Bokhara in the countries lying between Hindoostan and the 
Caspian Sea , and promoting the trade of the Company. 1 : 
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Burnes Mission to Kabul 

When Lord Auckland assumed office, Dost. Muhammad Khan 
wrote to him a formal letter of congratulations, mentioning candid¬ 
ly his differences and difficulties with the Sikhs and seeking His 
Lordship’s advice for a settlement with them . 2 The Governor- 
GeneraLs reply-was courteous and friendly; it regretted the exist¬ 
ence of dissensions between the Sikhs and the Afghans, and while 
wishing the Afghans success as a united and a flourishing nation, 
he informed the Barakzai ruler that it was “not the practice of 
the British Government to interfere with the affairs of independent 
states”. He, however, intimated to him his intentions to “depute 
some gentleman” to Kabul to discuss commercial questions with 
the Amir . 3 

There was nothing new in the idea of a commercial mission.. 
It'had probably been suggested originally by Sir John Malcolm 
to Lord William Bentinck , 4 and had been repeated by certain 
other officers including Burnes himself. But the immediate 
cause of the Mission was a suggestion from Dost Muhammad, 
made through his adviser Mirza Abdul Sami to Masson for “a 

deputation of an Afghan agent to Calcutta...who on 

his return journey should be accompanied by British Agents ” 5 
It is true that the Governor-General was interested in the ex¬ 
tension of commerce, and the Mission appears to be a logical 
consequence of the policy pursued by Lord William Bentinck 
but the weight of evidence is tremendously against accepting 
the merely commercial character of the Mission. In all probability 
the intention of the Governor-General from the very beginning 
was to mix politics with commerce, though he considered it in¬ 
expedient to avow this. Lord Auckland may not have wished 


*Wade to Pottinger, October 22, 1831. 98/18J. 

8 Do8t Muhammad Khan to Lord Auckland, May 31, 1836; (An Enclosure 142/48). 

8 Lord Auckland to Dost Muhammad Khan, August 22, 1830 ; 107/10. 

4 Kaye—History of the War in Afghanistan, Volume I, page 170. 

•Wade to Macnaghten, 7th June, 1836, 142/46. 

- des P a j }ch L of t]be Secret Committee, dated 26th June, 1836, reached Calcutta some time 

m October and that could not have possibly influenced Auckland in August of that year. 
Humes or Malcolm’s suggestion was at best a remote influence. 
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to extend the Company’s dominions under the cloak of commerce, 
nevertheless it cannot be denied that the main object of the Mission 
was to counteract the Russian designs. 1 

The ostensible object of the Mission being the extension of 
commerce, Captain Alexander Burnes, who was chosen as its head 
was instructed to confine his activities to “the collection of accurate 
information, the extension of commercial intercourse and the 
conciliation of friendly sentiment.” 2 

It appears unconvincing that a commercial Mission should 
be sent to a country which had no commerce at all and Burnes 
himself made the following understandable admission to a private 
friend, “I came to look after commerce, to superintend surveys 
and examine passes of mountains and likewise certainly to see 
into affairs and judge of what was to be done hereafter. 3 The 
Mission, thus from its very inception was commercial and also 
political, or as Durand puts it so aptly, “Nominally commercial, 
the Mission was to he one of political discovery and its real object 
was to sound the state of affairs in the countries to which it was 
deputed.” 4 

The political nature of the mission was not to remain a secret 
for long. Burnes left Bombay in November, 1836 and passing 
t hrough Sind and Dera Ghazi Khan reached Kabul via the Kliaiber 
oil the 30th September, 1837, and w r as lodged in the Bala Hissar. 
Meanwhile events had occurred which induced Lord Auckland 
“in some measure to modify the character, lie (Burnes) is to 
assume, should he have proceeded to the above-mentioned capital 
(ICabul)” 5 . News had reached the Governor-General about the 
return of Aziz Khan from the Court of Muhammad Shah, where 
lie had been sent by the Sardars of Kandahar to enter into more 
intimate relations with the King of Persia. Sirdar Kohan Dil 
Khan had also written to Dost Muhammad Khan about the con¬ 
templated Persian invasion of Herat and the desire of the Khans 
-of Kandahar to join them. 6 McNeill, too, never ceased, week after 
week, pouring out fervid warnings from Persia. In fact “it was 
Russian influence in Persia, more perhaps than Russian conquest 

trotter—Lord Auckland, page 37. 

“ This mission was meant to cover some ulterior though possibly harmless designs.’* 

Mohan Lai—Life of Dost Mohammad, page 301. 

“ The disguised word or appellation for politics is commerce, and that the commerce is 
4 he only thing, which expands the views and policy of territorial aggrandisement.’ 

2 Maenagliten to Wade, February, 1837; 119/22. 

•Kaye—Hi story of the War in Afghanistan, Volume I, page 183. 

♦Durand—First Afghan War, page 39. 

*Macnaghteh to Wade, October, 20, 1837 ; 119/65. 

WVade to Macnaghten, 25fch June, 1837 ; 142/39. 



which after 1828, created a perennial Persian question for England' 
and gave Afghanistan a new importance for Calcutta and London.” 1 
Before the arrival of Burnes at Kabul. Dost Muhammad 
had fought another sanguinary battle with the Sikhs at Jamrud 
(May, 1837), and this unending struggle between the two. bulwarks 
of Indian defence strategy induced Lord Auckland to use his 
Government’s good offices in restoring peaceful relations between 
the two parties. Till then the Government had treated the Afghan- 
Sikh dispute as of no concern to it. 

Unfortunately Lord Auckland at that time failed to realize the 
intimate connection between this Afghan-Sikh dispute and the 
larger question of Anglo-Afghan relations, and wanted Dost Moham¬ 
mad to enter into an alliance with the British independent of 
Peshawar question. The latter was not prepared to discuss 
anything independently of his dispute with the Sikhs. ‘ Auckland 
had, at the same time, come to believe with Captain Claude Wade—- 
the British Political Agent at Ludhiana,—that the disunity of 
the Afghan Chiefs was an element of strength to the British, 
which was therefore to be maintained. 2 Being averse to the 
consolidation of the Afghan power under Dost Muhammad, he 
was not at all prepared to alienate Ranjit Singh by putting him 
under any kind of pressure for the return of Peshawar, even though 
he was quite willing to plead with him for the same end. Auck¬ 
land preferred the trusted alliance of Ranjit Singh to the concilia¬ 
tion of an inferior power like that of Dost Muhammad. 3 

The Amir, on the other hand, was bent upon securing Peshawar 
through the intervention of the British, and was encouraged to 
some extent in this attitude by Burnes. The character of this 
officer has been a matter of controversy. He has been rightly 

described as “a man of endless activity and gallantry. 

with a Scotchman’s ambition to ‘get on’ and a gambler’s reckless¬ 
ness in taking chances”. 4 But he lacked a resolute character 
to see his activities or ambitions through. Suffering from Russo- 
phobia in the extreme, and vain, ambitious and intriguing, he had 
been somewhat spoiled by the taste of his earlier success. He 
believed that it would be in the interests of the British to have a 
strong united Afghanistan under Dost Muhammad, and even 

*J. L. Moriaon—from Alexander Burnes to Frederick Roberts, page 7. 

z Kaye—• History of the War in Afghanistan, Volume I, pages 305—<07. 

3 Lord Auckland’s views are clear from the following letter, which he wrote to Hobhouse. 
“In his pressing needs, he (Dost Mohammad) has courted Persia, he has courted Russia and he 
has courted us. But it would bo madness in us, though we may wish to see his independence 
assured, to quarrel with the Sikhs for him.” See Skyes—History of Afghanistan, yolume I, 
page 406. 

4 J. L. Morison—From Alexander Burnes to Frederick Roberts, pages 8-0. 
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went to tlxe extent of recommending help for him for capturing 
Kandahar and Herat. 

It was this unfortunate difference in the views of the Gover¬ 
nor-General and the British Envoy which ultimately led to the 
breakdown of British diplomacy in Afghanistan. Burnes had 
not received the revised instructions issued to him before his 
arrival in Kabul, when he had opened negotiations with Dost 
Mohammad Khan on the basis of his own personal opinions. 
He gave an exaggerated idea to Dost Muhammad of the latter’s 
importance, and made him feel himself to be in the happy position 
of a maiden being wooed by two suitors. He told Dost Muhammad 
that Ranjit Singh intended to make some changes in the manage¬ 
ment) of Peshawar and might be induced to restore it to Sultan 
Muhammad Khan. 1 Burnes had no basis for making th $ assertion, 
which encouraged the Afghan ruler to declare that he himself 
was prepared to hold the city as tributary to Lahore and was 
willing to send his son to ask the Maharaja’s forgiveness. 2 We 
are told by Masson , that Burnes. not only forwarded the proposals 
to the Governor-General, but also gave false hopes to the Amir 
of their acceptance by the British Government. 3 

Now all this was in direct contravention of the despatch of 
Lord Auckland, dated the 11th September, 1887, which had plainly 
directed him not to negotiate with the Amir on any matter unless 
the latter was prepared to give a guarantee of his willingness to 
have nothing to do with Persia and Russia. 4 

Throughout the negotiations, it appears that Burnes was 
so much carried away by Russophobia, that be failed to take into 
consideration the Sikh power. He only concerned himself with 
winning over Dost Muhammad Khan against Russia and Persia, 
and would probably have succeeded in doing so at the cost of 
alienating the Sikli ruler. The Goveror-General was, however, not 
prepared, to go to such lengths, and Burnes was plainly told that 
“the undoubted policy of the British Government was to preserve 
unimpaired the existing balance of power in Afghanistan and to 


^Parliamentary Papers, 1859; Burnes to Government, 5th October, 1837. 

“I continue:;!, however, that there was a rumour very current in Peshawar, and which, has 
also reached mo that the Maharaja intended to make some change in. the management of 
Peshawar, but that it sprung from himself and not the British Government. The Amir said 
that ha had also heard similar reports and asked if I knew the arrangements, for Peshawar 
could be of no value to the Sikhs and must indeed cause groat expense. I stated my ignorance 
of the plans of Ranjit Singh, but lb appeared probable enough arrangement sined His Highness 
had granted large Jagir to Sultan Mohammad Khan and his brothers that he. contemplated 
.restoration of the whole country to that branch of his family under certain restrictions.*’ 

mu. 

3 Massoa—Journeys, Volume III, page 456—59. 

Parliamentary Papers, 1859; pages 28-9. 
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b “« a P“f *0 ™ ttmmgcme.it which would give 

4oulT«iT ul fhi‘ .1 ” ^* due P^ponderance. Dost Muhammad 
n v i '? l J 11 1 c ? B & ns 011 1 eshawar and be grateful to the 
Bntish for guaranteeing the security of his remaining territory."' 

. b,lt * P >03t Muhammad had now altogether a different notion 

IvthJTPr “ d h SP"«“«- He thought thrhV'muld 

1 is' .tl!:'tn.- I) d f'«ust the Kuswam and demand any price for 

ik cMiicUico. He had already sent fn *p\, i 

on by the had laid 

siege to -Herat, and Kohan Dil Khan and other Kandah .r rhwfi 

carried on secret negotiations with the Shah of Persia with /iff 

, ost Munammati s policy and saw m a Persian alliance their future 
security. Burnes was greatly alarmed at these developments 

Vri7 ith f e affair ’ sent ’ in O^ober; 

displeasure of the m^it'H 4 * him ' Wth "*» 
ba<1 fedeared effect. The Kandahar Chief dia- 

miHwessed InTtv hr If 0|,Ped I tte s id6a 0t P ™ ian allianee 

expressed anxiety tor the counsel and assistance of the British 
Government and his brother Dost Muhammad* Burlsinorder 
to show Ins appreciation of Kolian Dil Khan’s conduct nledw>d 
him Ins own and Dost Muhammad’s services in diplomacw S 
money m case of any danger to Kandahar from Persia *KedemTed 
Lieutenant Leech as the .British Agent at Kandahar, in the hope 
t ut his presence m Kandahar would keep the Persians in check. 

r „ Blimea ’ schemes were disapproved by the Governor-General 

told that “I/ 1 ' 1 * obviou % exceeded his'instructions. He was 
told that these promises were entirely unauthorised by anv nart 
of your instructions. They are most imneceSr nSe^fe 

Also Government to Burnes, SffiSh ’Deof^b'er! 6 !^?? 1Jurnes ' 2nd Oecember, 1837, page 65. 
"Masson—Journeys, VoliHne III, page 463, 

3 Burnes to Macnaghten, 31st October, 1837 ; 108/48. 

4 Burnes to Mactaagthen, October 21, 1837 ; 108/46. 

^Burnes to Macnagthen, December, 20, 1837 ; 108/64. 





unqualified terms and they would, if supported, commit the Gov¬ 
ernment upon the gravest questions of general policy”. 1 

Throughout these negotiations, the attitude of Dost Muham¬ 
mad was commendable ; he tried his best to persuade bis brothers 
to give up their contemplated alliance with Persia and openly 
avowed his preference for a British understanding. Probably 
he proved too clever for Burnes, and by protesting too much 
friendship for the British won over the British Agent completely 
to liis cause. Burnes repeatedly pressed upon the Governor- 
General the necessity of an immediate understanding with the 
Afghan ruler on the question of Peshawar, but Lord Auckland, 
who had recently tried Banjit Singh sorely by thwarting his 
designs in Sind, would not risk a rupture with him on this issue. 
Burnes’ mission ultimately failed on the question of the restora¬ 
tion of Peshawar, Lord Auckland having informed Burnes that 
the British Government did not intend to press any scheme for 
the relinquishment of Peshawar by Banjit ; Singh, as it belonged 
to. him 2 For Dost Muhammad, the restoration of Peshawar 
was the sine qua non of any understanding whether with the British 
or with the Sikhs. And when finally the British Government 
rejected the proposal for joint rule over Peshawar by the Anfir 
and Sultan Muhammad, 3 the labours of Bumes. practically came 
to an end. The Amir felt that the British were asking too much 
and offering too little. And when “on 5th March. 1888, a list 
of demands from the Amir including a promise to protect Kabul 
and Kandahar from Persia, the surrender of Peshawar by 
Ranjit Singh, and the protection by the British Government 
of those who might return there, supposing it. were restored to 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, was declined by Burnes”, the envoy 
had no option but to leave Kabul on the 26th April, 1888. 4 

Thus Dost Muhammad was practically driven into the Russian 
arms. He very much preferred a British alliance to a Russian. 
On his realising that that could not be achieved he became so 
exasperated as to openly favour the Russian envoy, who promised 
to give everything which the British had denied him. The Kandahar 
Chiefs had already come to an agreement with the Russain Agent. 
For the time being, at least, things looked very gloomy for the 
British Government. 


1 Macnaghten to Burnes—January 20, 1838. 

Quoted in Kaye—History of the War in Afghanistan, Volume I, page 191. 

^Parliamentary Papers, 1838, Government to Burnes, March 7, 1838. 
^Cambridge History of India, Volume V, page 493. 
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Auckland Makes Up His Mind. 


Lord Auckland had no settled plan or policy of his own. 
His was a vacillating mind, rather plastic ana hence easily, im¬ 
pressionable. He was greatly influenced by his Secretaries, 
Macnaghten and Colvin, “both in their own way able men, and 
both alike bitten by the prevalent Russophobia”. 1 Another 
influence working strongly with him was that of Captain Claude 
Wade, who on account of his situation at Ludhiana could speak 
with an air of authority upon all kinds of north-western and 
central Asian matters. As already stated, Wade was a warm 
partisan of Shah Shujah, and Burhes’ letters from Kabul were 
transmitted to Macnaghten through him. He thus had the 
means of undoing whatever little Burnes could clo for Dost Muham¬ 
mad. “Wade and Burnes were, therefore, opposed to each other 
on all points but one, and that unfortunately was concurrence in 
the danger to be apprehended from the extension of Persian 
empire to the eastward, and from the associated advance of 
Russain power and intrigue in her train.” 2 

Lord Auckland had apparently taken the arrival of a Russain 
Agent at Kabul rather lightly, and yet illogically enough the 
horror which descended upon India from the Sutlej to Mysore 
at the dismissal of Burnes was fully shared by him: People 
believed that something serious was about to : happen on India’s 
frontiers, and there were consequently reports from all parts of 
the country of uneasiness and unrest. Many, it is stated, began 
to bury their valuables underground. The Muslim news sheets 
called upon the faithful to declare a Jehad against the rule of 
the unbelievers. 3 All this brought great perturbation to Lord 
Auckland, who grew convinced of the need of pursuing a more 
vigorous and “forward” policy. 

A year before, Lord Auckland had resolved “decidedly to 
discourage the prosecution by the ex-King Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, 
so long as he may remain under our protection, of further schemes 
of hostilities against the chiefs now in power in Kabul and Kan¬ 
dahar”. 4 But with Burnes’ withdrawal, all his hopes of drawing 
Dost Muhammad into an alliance came to an end. Besides, 
the Amir along with his brothers at, Kandahar now sought the 
Russian alliance. Further, the Persian King was engaged with 
the help of Russian engineers, in investing Herat and even threaten¬ 
ing Kandahar and Kabul. In Persia itself McNeill had proved no 

'Trotter—Lord Auckland, page 46. 

'Durand— The First Afghan War, page 40. 

' Auckland Colvin—Sir John Colvin, pages 100-101. 

'Trotter—Lord Auckland, page 65. 
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match for the wily Russian Minister Simovich, as evidenced E>y 
his failure in his mediation between the rulers of Persia and Herat. 
His influence and prestige were thus very greatly lowered. And 
behind this situation lurked “the shadow of a great northern 
army, tremendous in its indistinctness, sweeping across the wilds 
and deserts of Central Asia, towards the frontiers of Hindos- 


tan"A 


Lord Auckland felt greatly worried and embarrassed at th& 
development of this situation. He had always regarded tbO 
affairs in Persia and Central Asia as of primary concern to the 
British Government and requiring the interference of the British 
Cabinet, On the other hand the prevailing British opinion seemed 
to be that the “approaching crisis was not an English but an 
India crisis”. 2 


And now that the British Government had failed at Tehran, 
and the Indian Government at Kabul, he felt that the problem 
required a fresh and a fundamentally different approach For 
a time he was not quite sure about the course which the 
British Government would pursue, but he was convinced that 
time had come, when he himself should “interfere decidedly in 
the affairs of Afghanistan”. 3 

It may also be mentioned that the siege of Herat had been 
invested with a fictitious importance. Its fall, it was thought 
would shatter the prestige of the British in the East. Dost 
Muhammad and his brothers were now definitely judged hostile. 
It was in circumstances such as these that the thoughts of the 
Governor-General turned to Shah Sliujah—the British pensioner 
at Ludhiana. 


The plan of Shah Shujah’s restoration to the throne of Kabul- 
had been broadly hinted by Captain Wade in June 1887 when 
he wrote : “The British Government has in its power at any time 
by the restoration of Shah Shujah to the throne of Kabul in concert 
with Iianjit Singh and the establishment which would ensue 
ot: a confederacy of the states on the Indus to counteract any 
designs inimical to its interests from the westward”. 4 Mac- 
naghten, it appears, had caught the idea and before the arrival 
of the Governor-General at Cawnpore, “pressed by His Lordship's 
anxiety and uncertainties had prepared a scheme, based upon 
the independent expedition of Shah Shujah in 1882—of which 
we often spoke together, with reference to the stormy aspect of 
the times,—which contained the germ of the famous Afghan 


J Kaye History of the War in Afghanistan. Volume I, page 300. 
*Sir Auckland Colvin—John Russell Colvin, page 83. 

“Auckland Colvin—John Russell Colvin, page 105. 

"Wade to Maenaghten, 7th June, 1837 ; 142/36. 
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^ :pedi!ion : th<§ scope of this scheme was : (1) According to the- 
policy of this Government in 1809, to interpose a friendly power 
m Central Asia between us and any invasive force from the West. 

( j j -Co exhibit the military resources ol the Government which 
had experienced a dangerous decline in native estimation. (3) 
to set at rest the frontier wars between the Afghans and the Sikhs 
which interfered with the extension of our trade. (4) To effect 
these objects by means of our pensioner, Shah Shujah, acting in 
concert with Ranjit Singh ; settling through our mediation the 
claims oi the latter on Seinde, and of the former on Cashmere 
and Peshawar ; satisfying Ranjeet as to his demand for Swat 
and Booneer, and purchasing from the Ameers of Scind, by 
relieving them of tribute and vassalage to the Douranee Crown 
(Shah Shujah’p) the complete opening of the Indus navigation,- 
and the abolition of all tolls. (5) To establish in the person of a 
subsidized Monarch in Afghanistan so firm an ally at the head of 
a military people as might assure us that, in the event of Ranjeet’s 
death, the Sikhs would find occupation on the frontiers of Pesliawaif, 
for so large a portion of their army as might materially interfere 
with the assemblage of an imposing force on our own frontier^ 
(6) To pass into Afghanistan, as Shah Shujah had done in 1882* 
by the .Rolan Pass, place him on his throne, subsidized at twenty 
lakhs a year, and march home through the Punjab, showing our 
power. " • 


“Such, was the project submitted, rather to propose something 
to the Governor-General in his uncertainty, than to suggest a 
plan for absolute adoption. A few days afterwards, Mr. Mac- 
naghten told me, that His Lordship had preemptorily rejected it, 
sayiagi “Such a thing was not to be thought of”. Some fort- 
mght or three weeks afterwards, letters arrived, I believe from Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in England, suggesting various schemes of 
diversion in the East as respected the aggressive views of Persia 
in connection with a great European power ; one, I believe, was 
analogous to that suggested by Mr. Maenaghten, and it was ’then 
Lord Auckland asked for the paper which had been previously 
submitted to him. I never saw it again after that time ; but on 
it was framed a scheme in consonance with the views of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers which was approved by them and acted 
on; but which only contemplated the expedition to, not the occu¬ 
pation of Afghanistan, and it was the change of policy which 
fathered our disasters”. 1 


On the 12th May, 1838, Lord Auckland finally reviewed the 
situation in a Minute in which he recorded the various measures 


^xtract from Mr* Henry Torrens’ letter to the 11 Friend of India ” quoted in Kaye 
tory of the War in Afghanistan/’ Volume I, Appendix, pages 496-90. 
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■which he considered necessary to undertake for the security 
of the western frontier of Afghanistan. He had received a good¬ 
will mission from the Sikh Maharaja at Simla and had decided 
to send. Mr. Macnaghten at the head of the return deputation. 
The Governor-General was, therefore, determined to avail himself 
of this occasion for ascertaining the sentiments of the Maharaja, 
in order to guide his future course of action and to secure the 
cordial co-operation of the Sikhs. 

After reviewing in detail the events leading to the situation 
Lord Auckland wrote :— 

“In organising resistance to Persia in the East of Afghanistan 
our main object must of necessity be to act in the closest harmony 
with Maharaja Ranjit Singh and probably through Afghan agents, 
who will maintain a cordial reserve with him and with us to seek 
to estab'ish upon the whole Eastern Frontier a power capable 
of effectively resisting any invaders from the west in the place 
of the weak and disunited principalities now existing. Hearty 
co-operation between Ranjit Singh and the present Chiefs of Kabul 
and Kandahar would be out of question, were these chiefs otherwise 
bo circumstanced as to give promise of their proving themselves 
really useful allies. Yet even to such a course of action as I have 
here referred to as preferable, I am sensible that the feelings of the 
Afghans in favour of the recovery of Peshawar and the religious 
zeal, which is yet more opposed to the Sikhs, than to the Sheeas 
may raise great and unexpected obstacles and I foresee some 
hazard of embarrassment in the counteraction of British, of French, 
of Sikh and of Afghan influences and in the possible jealousy 
and collision of many officers and troops of different nations and 
there may be apprehensions too on the part of the Maharaja of 
the power which may ultimately be acquired in Afghanistan 
by the British Government, but these are difficulties of a secondary 
though not inconsiderable kind, which must be dealt with as they 
arise—of plans of this nature—that of granting cur aid or counte¬ 
nance in concert with Ranjit Singh to enable Shah Shujah-ul- 
Mulk to establish his sovereignty in the Eastern Division of 
Afghanistan under engagement, which shall conciliate the feelings 
of the Sikh ruler and bind the- restored monarch to the support 
of our interests, appears to me to be that which is decidedly the 
most deserving of attention. Shah Sliuja-ul-Mulk and Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh would probably act readily upon such a plan, it 
being similar to that in which they were before engaged, but 
which failed principally from the want of pecuniary means and 
the absence of our active sanction and support. In such an enter¬ 
prise, which both from past experience and from the circumstances 
that it would be undertaken in resistance of an attempt to establish 
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Slieea supremacy in the country, would, we may believe, have 
partisans in Afghanistan. Kanjit, Singh would assist by the em¬ 
ployment of a portion of his troops and we by some contribution 
in money and the presence of an accredited agent of the (iovem¬ 
inent and of a sufficient number of officers for the direction of the 
Shah’s army—as much by gaining over the different Afghan 
Chiefs and tribes as by force. Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk, so attended; 
might be expected rapidly to break down or disperse all formidable 
elements of opposition. Whether or not, in addition to a Diplo¬ 
matic Agent at his capital, it would be expedient to retain our 
officers permanently in order to give efficient discipline to the 
Shah’s troops would be a requisition for subsequent consideration. 
We cannot but bear in mind, that the arms and discipline, which 
we have given to Persia, have in the end turned against ourselves 
and although Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk may perhaps be supposed to 
feel some personal attachment to the power which has so long 
liberally protected him, it is of course by their national interests, 
infinitely, more than by any personal feelings that the policy of 
Princes is guided. Yet on the other hand it appears a sound argu¬ 
ment, that as it is owing to the proximity of Russia, that all the 
resources of Persia have been directed almost openly against us, 
so from our proximity to Afghanistan we may, while acting on a 
thorough understanding with the Shah expect in like manner to 
command the resources of that country for our defences and it. 
might therefore be questionable policy not to give real strength 
to the Afghan power and to confirm by a secured sense of security 
the religious and national accessions of the Afghans to the Persian 
people.” 

“I would not commit myself now” added the Governor- 
General, “to any course of action. But we must prepare to meet 
the serious difficulty which is hanging over us with a promptitude 
adequate to the occasion ; and it is well, therefore, to follow out 
the several plans which are open to us in some fullness of detail. 
If Persia shou d, succeed against Herat, and advance upon Af¬ 
ghanistan, we have, as it appears to me, but three courses to 
follow: the first, to confine our defensive measures to the line of 
the Indus, and to leave Afghanistan to its fate ; the second, to 
attempt to save Afghanistan by granting succour to the existing 
Chiefships of Kabul and Kandahar; the third, to permit or to 
encourage the advance of Ranjit Singh’s armies upon Kabul under 
counsel and restriction, and (as subsidiary to his advance) to 
organise an expedition headed by Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk, such am 
I have above explained. The first course would be absolute 
defeat and would leave a free opening to Russian and Persian; 
intrigue upon our frontier. The second would be only to give 
power to those who feel greater animosity against the Sikhs than. 
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they do against the Persians and who would probably use against 
the former the means placed at their disposal. And the third 
course which, even in the event of the successful resistance of 
Herat, would appear to be most expedient, would, if that State 
were to fall into the hands of the Persians, have yet more to re¬ 
commend it, and I cannot hesitate to say that the inclination 
of my opinion is, for the reasons which will be gathered from these 
papers, very strongly in favour of it.” 1 


Instructions to the Mission. 

The measure adopted in pursuance of this Minute was the 
Mission to Lahore under Mr. Macnaghten. Though it was origi¬ 
nally intended to be of a purely complimentary nature, the trend 
of events on India’s north-west frontier induced the Governor- 
General to extend its scope. While most things were left to 
Macnaghten’s discretion and his knowledge of the Governor- 
General’s views and sentiments, he was before his departure 
handed a letter containing detailed instructions about the negotia¬ 
tions with the Maharaja. 

Regarding the part to be played by the British Government 
in the Sikh-Afghan dispute, Macnaghten was instructed to “assure 
the Maharaja, that in desiring a reconciliation between the Sikhs 
and the Afghans the British Government was never actuated 
by any but the single motive of securing general tranquillity and 
thereby conducing to the general security against foreign assault 
■or intrigues as well as extending the benefits of commerce and the 
blessings of civilization—that it was with a view to commercial 
objects alone, Captain Burnes was originally sent to Kabul, 
but that since his arrival there, circumstances have come to His 
Lordship’s knowledge which had induced him in some degree to 
modify the character of that officer’s mission and to authorise 
Captain Burnes so far to enter into political discussion with Dost 
Muhammad, as to require that he should relinquish all connection 

*Lord Auckland’s Minute—12th May, 1838; MSS records 122/23. 

Kaye’s comments on the Minute are worth quoting: It seta forth, he says, Lord Auckland’s. 

- opinions regarding the measures best calculated to secure the integrity of the Western Frontiers 
of Afghanistan. While suggesting the restoration of the exiled Saddozye Prince, it was evident 
that he (Lord Auckland) had not, at that time, grasped the grand but perilous idea, of sending 
a British army into the fastness of Afghanistan to break down the dy nasty of the Barukzyes, to 
set up a monarch of our own, and so to roll back for ever the tide of western invasion. He 
meditated nothing more at that time than the encouragement of an expedition to be undertaken 
by Shah Shuja and Ranjit Singh, the British Government supplying money and appointing 
an accredited agent to accompany the Shah’s camp and furnishing a certain number of British 
officers to direct the movements of the Shah’s army. 

All this is sufficiently moderate, if it is not sufficiently just. The whole question is argued 
•imply as one of expediency. It appeared to Lord Auckland to be most expedient to construct 
sn alliance between Ranjit Singh and Slyih Shuja for the recoverey of the dominions of the 
Matter* England was to remain in the back-ground jingling the money bag. 

Kaye : History of the War in Afghanistan, Volume I, pages 31&—29. 
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th Persia or other powers to the westward as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to our exercising our good offices with the Maharaja, 
•in his favour, that this tender however, of our good offices, never 
extended to the contemplation of any arrangement, not perfectly 
agreeable to His Highness, nor had Dost Muhammad been ever 
led by His Lordship to expect that peace could be restored on any 
•terms more favourable than that of leaving him in the possession 
of Kabul and the other places of which he was in actual occupation. 

“ You will then (the instructions continued) take an oppor¬ 
tunity in discoursing on the present state of affairs in Afgha¬ 
nistan, to dwell on the evil which would attend the extension of the 
Persian influence to the banks of the Indus, and the subjection 
■ of the intervening tribes to the supremacy of a nation notoriously 
intolerant of every people not professing their own particular 
creed. You must state that on learning that the Persians had 
laid siege to Herat, which had liithertofore proved the greatest 
barrier to Persian encroachment and that both they and the 
.Russians had sent emissaries to Candahar and Kabul seeking the 
alliance of these states—this the Governor-General felt an addi¬ 
tional ground for wishing that a reconciliation must be effected 
between the Maharaja and Dost Muhammad Khan, which should 
deprive the latter of all pretence for seeking to identify his interests 
with Persia or the Powers to the westward that the Governor- 
General by no means apprehending immediate danger to the posses¬ 
sions of the British Government in India, or to those of His Highness 
from any combination of Persia, with other Powers, but that at 
the same time it was the part of wisdom to guard against every 
possible contingency and that it was not to be denied that Persian 
and Russian intrigue, if these powers were permitted to approach 
the Indus, might, though they would certainly be baffled in any 
open attempt at injuring our interests, do much to unsettle men’s 
minds, both in the territory of His Highness and in the British 
Dominions, that it was on this ground the Governor-General 
had resolved not to tolerate the interference of Persia in the 
•differences between His Highness and Dost Mohammad and that 
His Lordship had received with real pleasure the intelligence that 
the Maharaja had prohibited the entry into his domains of 
the Russian Agent exhibiting as this act did, the conviction 
on the part of His Highness of the entire' identity of his in¬ 
terests with those of the British Government. 

“You will above all take special care to impress upon His 
Highness that much as the British Government was desirous, 
not more on its own account than for the sake of Maharaja, that 
war should cease between him and th# Afghans, yet that same 
wish was felt to induce him to accept any terms tyhicli might 
be derogatory to his dignity, or detrimental to his interests, which 
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His Lordship has always considered as being identical with those- 
of the British Government and in proof of which you are authorised 
to show His Highness a copy of correspondence with Dost Mu¬ 
hammad and that Dost Muhammad having now declined our medi¬ 
ation except upon terms which we could not consistently with 
our friendship and regard for the Maharaja offer to the considera¬ 
tion of His Highness—Captain Burnes had in conformity with 
. previous instructions come away and that now the Governor- 
General was desirous of knowing His Highness's further -views 
and sentiments.' 1 ' 

'* You can then as you observe the disposition of the Maharaja 
listen to all he has to say or in the event of showing no disposition 
to commence the conference, you can state to him the views of 
your own Government that two courses of proceedings had oc¬ 
curred to His Lordship, the one that the treaty formally executed 
between His Highness and Shah Shu j ah should be recognised 
by the British Government, that while the Sikhs’ advanced con¬ 
tinuously on C.abul, accompanied by British Agent, a demonstra¬ 
tion should he made by a division of the British army occupying 
Shikarpur with Shah Shujah in their company to whom the British 
Government would advance money to enable him to levy troops 
and purchase arms, and to whom also the services of British 
officers should be lent, that the same opportunity should be taken 
of securing to the Maharaja what it had been customary for him to 
receive from the Sindhian, and that with regard to Shikarpur the 
supplementary article in the treaty now proposed and •which with 
a second supplementary article relating to Herat is annexed 
to this despatch and should he substituted for article 4th in the 
former treaty, that in the event of His Highness agreeing to this 
conversation, the Governor-General would be prepared to ratify 
it, unless circumstances should intermediately have occurred to- 
induce His ; Lordship to alter his views as to its expediency, and 
that in the event of this convention being ratified by His Lordship 
the descent on Shikarpur for temporary occupation should be 
directed as soon as due preparations could be made and the 
seasons will permit. If His Highness also approves of this con¬ 
vention and agrees that the operations of the allies should be 
conducted in concert with each other by means of British Agents 
in the camp of each, the Governor-General would be prepared 
to enter into a general defensive alliance with His Highness 
against the attack of all enemies from the westwards. 

“You will at the same time propound the only other course 
of proceeding which in the opinion of the Governor-General the 
case admits of, which is to allow the Maharaja to take his 
own course against Dost Mohammad without any reference to us.. 


Should His Highness show a decided preference to this course*, 
you are authorised to tell him at once, that he is at liberty to follow 
it, but you should point out to him the possibility of defeat by 
the combined armies of the Persians and the Afghans and you will’ 
as far as you can consistently with propriety impress upon him 
the necessity of caution and of using Afghan rather than Sikh 
influence or agency. Should he wish to make an instru¬ 
ment of Shah Shujah, you will apprise him that the Governor- 
General attached too much importance to the person of the ex- 
King to admit of his going forth, otherwise than with the almost 
assured certainty of success, but that the ex-King will be permitted 
to proceed to Kabul with a view to being reinstalled in his sove¬ 
reignty, should the Sikhs succeed in taking possession of Kabul 
and that arrangement be desired by His Highness. 

“ Of the relative advantages, which may be derived from these* 
two plans, you will be better able to judge after you shall have 
fully opened them, with the considerations which each has to- 
recommend it to the Maharaja. His Highness may possibly 
be unwilling to commit his troops in the passes of Khyber and he 
may strongly feel the difficulties which religious and national 
animosity will oppose to any measures mainly resting on Sikh 
power and Sikh influence. He may not, therefore, reject the 
plan, which stands first in this paper and there can be little doubt 
that for ultimate efficiency and for bringing greater weight and 
greater strength to bear; in concert upon the objects in view, 
that this plan should have the preference, but it is cumbrous, 
and a considerable time may elapse before it can be set in motion, 
and if it might conciliate Afghan opinion on the one hand, on 
the other it might impair with the Sikhs that cordiality which 
would be so essential to the success of co-operation. His Lord- 
ship on the whole is disposed to think that the plan which is second 
is that, which will be found most expedient. It may be expected 
to be more agreeable to the Maharaja and to his people; it will 
probably produce more cordiality on his.part and it will have 
this great apparent advantage that it may be acted upon without 
delay, which would give time for the organisation of means of 
offence and defence on the side of Afghanistan, as well as without 
giving an opening for the imputation of intrusive interference on 
the part of the British Government. 

“ So strong is His Lordship impressed with this opinion that*, 
if propositions should be urged for the use of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk’s 
name and person in a manner different from what is here intended 
or these propositions should be supported by the authority of 
Captain Burnes and of others possessing more intimate informa¬ 
tion of the probable state of feeling in Kabul than has yet been 


•communicated to His Lordship, he will be ready to reconsider 
that part of your instructions. But if notwithstanding these 
considerations, the Maharaja should cheerfully give his approba¬ 
tion and concurrence to the first described course of proceedings 
you are authorised to act in reference to it, in conformity with the 
directions conveyed to you in paragraph 5 of this despatch and if, 
on the contrary, he should show a decided preference to the seeon d 
course of proceeding and should express anxiety as to the safety 
■of his frontiers in the direction of Sind, you will state that it will 
be the care of the British Government to guard against all danger 
in that quarter.” 

This letter of instructions anticipated some of the possible 
•objections of Banjit Singh concerning the affairs of Sindh, and 
directed the Envoy regarding the manner in which he was to 
reply to them. 

He was further instructed that “ in any discussion upon the 
present policy of the Indian Government, you may remark that the 
•Governor-General had no appetite for war and conquest, that the 
boundaries of the East Indian Empire have seemed to him to be 
amply extensive and that he would rather conquer the jungle 
with the plough, plant villages, where tigers have possessions 
•and spread commerce and navigation upon water which hitherto 
have been barren, than take an inch of territory from his neighbours 
•or sanction the march of armies for the acquisition of kingdoms. 
Yet that he feels strong in military means and that with an army 
■of 100,000 men under European Officers in Bengal and 100,000 
more whom he might call to his aid from Madras and Bombay 
•and with the assistance of European troops which might be called 
.from Ceylon, the Mauritious and the Cape of Good Hope, he can 
with ease, repel every aggression and punish every enemy, yet 
he looks on this army only as a security for peace as an instrument 
of preserving in their integrity, the present territories and the dig¬ 
nity of the East India Company. In discussing the dangers 
•to which the British Government may be exposed, you may remark 
•that for enemies from the westward, the Sikhs and the English 
are as one nation and their armies acting in the fields together 
would be invincible. To the north is Nepal and it may be stated 
that the Governor-General is well aware of the dissensions which 
have prevailed in that Kingdom, and of its present distracted state. 
He knows that every divided country is dangerous to its neigh¬ 
bours and that designing men are active in endeavours to raise 
their consequence at home by exciting disturbance abroad; Every 
movement of these men is known to and watched by him, but the 
•Governor-General expects that this fever of excitement will 
subside in Nepal, as it promises to subside in Ava and he is con¬ 
fident that such intrigues will meet with no encouragement from 


the Maharaja. The mountains of Nepal may be difficult to climb 
but they have been climbed by British troops, a contest on the 
plains would be fatal to the Gurkhas and Nepal could ill afford to 
lose the many lakhs which its possessions in the terrace afford 
her. The state of Ava has been similar to that of Nepal, there 
has been internal commotion which has had influence on external 
relations with its steamers and men of war and a few regiments 
from Madras the British Government might overrun and conquer 
large tracts of unhealthy country but it has been slow to take 
offence and yet looks with confidence to the adjustment of every 
difference of serious internal disturbance^ His Lordship can Iirvg 
no apprehension for whilst every native chieftain appreciates 
the good faith and the forbearance of the British Government 
towards those who are faithful to their engagements. They are 
conscious also of their weakness that treason would ensure their 
own ruin as it would add to the power and resources of the 
paramount authority.” 

The remaining instructions dealt with certain other matters 
concerning commerce and the navigation of the Indus. M'ac- 
naghten was told that any matter on which he did not have full 
•instructions should be referred by him to the Governor-General. 

It is clear that the letter of instructions 1 was based mainly 
on Auckland’s Minute of the 12th May, 1888, but in one im¬ 
portant matter there was a difference. We find for the first 
time a mention of a demonstration to be made “ by a division of 
the British army at Shikarpore.” Otherwise Lord Auckland 
had no intention of using the British troops to restore Shah Shujah. 
He wanted to employ Ranjit Singh as an instrument of the British- 
Afghan policy. “ The beak of appetite of Ranjit Singh was 
•once again to be tempted by the fruit of conquest and the berries 
of revanche.” 2 


CHAPTER III.—THE JOURNEY OP THE MISSION. 

bully equipped with detailed instructions, and conscious 
■of the vasciilating mind of Lord Auckland, Macnaghten left Simla, 
in the middle of May 1888 for Adeenanagar 8 —the summer resort 


1 Torreals to Macnaghten—May 5, 1838, 122/2. 
a Sir Auckland Colvin—John Russell Colvin, page 108. 

• founded by Nawab Adina Beg Khan, the last Mogul Governor of Labor* * 

.*n the middle of the 18th century, is a small town situated near Batala. 
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of Ranjit Singh. The members of the mission 1 assembled ail 
Ropar on the evening of the 18th May, and were welcomed 
by Rai Gobind Jas and his companions. 2 Crossing the Sutlej 
On the 20th May, the mission was received with every mark of 
attention by Mister Rup Lai, the Governor of Jullundur, 
** w T ho together with his officers and jagirdars (about 40 individuals) 
presented nazars in gold and silver money”, 3 and a “zeafat” 
of 11 hundred rupees. Macnaghten did not evince any haste 
to reach his destination. Escorted by two companies of the 20th 
Regiment, two horse artillery guns and a squadron of Heansay’s 
horse, and accompanied by Missar Rup Lai, the mission trugged 
along in “short, hot and uninteresting marches” 4 enjoying on 
the way the lavish hospitality of the Sikh chiefs and the Sikh 
government. Marching through a flat and open plain in the heat 
of May was not a very pleasant experience for the members 
who broke their journey from Ropar to Adeenanagar at various 
places like Kotgarh, Garb Shankar, Hoshiarpur, Hariana, etc. 5 
The landscape, which at first was very uninteresting, improved 
considerably as the mission entered the estate of Missar Rup Lai, 
who according to Macnaghten had “a high reputation as an able 
and intelligent manager”.® At Hoshiarpore the members heard 
about the arrival of the Maharaja at Adeenanagar on the 21st 
May, 7 and though they met a number of Sikh nobles on the road, 
none of these alluded to the business of the mission. At Dussoha, 
the mission was joined by Lt. Mackeson, one of the Assistants to 
the Governor-General's Agent on the north-west frontier, and 
Sardar Arjan Singh, the son of Sardar Hari Singh Nalw r a, in 
accordance with the instructions of the Sikh ruler. 8 The next 
halt was at Mokerian ; here the mission expected to meet Kanwar 
Sher Singh, but found that the Shahzada had sent his seven years’ 


*Ifc consisted of Mr. W. H. Macnaghten, Political Secretary to the Government of India, 
Honourable. Captain W. G. Osborne, Military Secretary to the Governor*General, Captain G. 
McGregor, Aide-de-Camp to the Governor-General and Dr. Drummond, Surgeon to the Gover- 
nor* General. 

•Macnaghten to Torrens, May 19, 1838: 122/4, 

Bai Gobind Jas was for a long time Ratijifc’s Agent at Delhi and was a member of the Sikh 
Mission which went to meet Auckland at Simla. 


•Macnaghten to Torrens, May 20, 1838 : 122/5. 

•Osborne’s “ Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh,” page 50. 

•Macnaghten to Torrens, dated 20th, 21st, 22nd and 24th May, 1838; Book Mo. 122 
Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 9. 

•Macnaghten to Torrens, 23rd May, 1838 ; 122/8. 

* aena ghten to Torrens, 24th May, 1838 ; 122/9. 

9 Mana,ghten to Torrens, 27th May, 1838; 122/12. 



f <)ld son, Partap Singh, and had excused himself on the ground of 
indisposition due to a little over-drinking with the Maharaja 
on the previous evening, 1 Finally the mission reached Adeena- 
nagar on the 30th May, 1838, and was received “with every mark 
of attention and respect” by a deputation consisting of Kanwar 
♦Slier Singh, Raja Suchet Singh and Sardars Lehna Singh Maji¬ 
thia, Lehna Singh Sandhanwalia, Ranjodh Singh and Mahan 
Singh, 2 who had been deputed by the Maharaja “to meet and escort 
us to our camping,ground.” 3 

Adeenanagar at that time consisted of a big garden watered 
by a central canal which kept the gardens and the shrubs ever¬ 
green and fresh Distributed, over the ground were a number of 
small buildings, a fairly big simple palace and zenana. The garden 
was connected by a handsome gateway with a fine level plain, 
A short distance in front of it was the parade ground, between 
which and the gateway, a small scarlet and gold embroidered 
shawl tent was always pitched. 4 * 

The tents for the mission were pitched in a grove of mango 
trees on the bank of a canal, quite close to the Maharaja’s own 
camp. The members of the Mission were greatly impressed by 
the wealth and splendour of the Sikh ruler, and after a dip 
in the canal, retired to the mud huts which were especially put 
up for the occasion. “Small, comfortless, as were those abodes, 
the officers of the Mission joyfully resorted to them for shelter 
from the intolerable summer-sun and the burning winds, which had 
scorched them in their own tents”. 6 Macnaghten and his associ¬ 
ates made the- best of the mud huts, and, with the help of 
tatties, considerably cooled their temporary abodes. In spite 
of this and various other precautions, the temperature seldom 
fell below 102°. 6 

On the afternoon of the 80th May, Faqir Aziz-ud-Din, the 
reputed Foreign Secretary of Ranjit, brought a message from 


Kfcbatne’fi * 4 Court and Camp of Ban]it Singh, ” page 56. 

2 Macnaghten to Torrens, 30th May, 1838; 122/15. 

3 Boside$ the Maharaja’s son, the deputation consisted of some of the highest Sikh nobles 
Raja Sochet Singh was the brother of Raja Dhian Singh, the Chief Minister; Lehna Singh 
Majithia was the head of the Majithia family ; the other Lehna Singh was second in rank in the 
Sandhanwalia family and had his seat at Raja San si, Ranjodh Singh was the half-brother 
of Lehna Singh Majithia, while Mahan Singh had held the fort of Jamrud after the death of 
Hari Singh Nalwa. 

4 This description of Adeenanagar is taken from Osborne’s account .—See 4 ‘ Court and Camp 

of Ranjit Singh,” pages 60-61. 

6 Kaye—War in Afghanistan, Volume I, page 321. 

«Emlie Eden—Up the Country, page 138. 
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- the Maharaja that he would be happy to receive the Mission afc 
his Durbar on the following morning. The members spent the 
evening in unpacking the presents from the Governor-General to 
the Maharaja and getting ready for the next day’s conference. 1 

The Conference. 

On May 81, 1888, the members of the Mission were es¬ 
corted on elephants adorned with golden Howdahs, by Raja 
Sucbet Singh and Sarclar Ajit Singh Sandhanwallia, to the presence 
of the Maharaja. “Before the arrival of the Mission the troops; 
of the Maharaja covered from head to foot with silver, jewels- 
and all manner of beautiful clothes, were drawn up before big doors, 
and such was their appearance that the jewel mine out of envy, 
drew a stone upon its head, the river sat upon the sand of shame- 
and the manufacturers of the handsome cloth of Room (Constanti¬ 
nople) and Buper pulled down their workshops.” 2 Two battalions 
of the Sikh infantiy presented arms, and the artillery fired a salute of 
over one hundred guns. As the members dismounted from their 
elephants, they were conducted “up to a broad gravel walk 
about three hundred yards in length, lined on each side by 
Ranjit’s Goorcherras, handsomely dressed in chain armour and 
guilted jackets, made of rich silk of either a bright yellow green 
or scarlet colour, giving the walk from the gateway to the palace,, 
the appearance of a border of guady and gigantic tulips.” 8 In 
such scenes of pomp and splendour Macnaghten and his companions 
were taken to the hall of audience where the Maharaja awaited 
them. On their approach, the Lion of the Punjab rose from his 
seat, advanced the whole length of the presence chamber, and 
warmly embraced the British envoy. He then led the members 
to the upper end of the hall and seated them on golden chairs ; 
Macnaghten and his colleagues were greatly impressed by the 
brilliance and the grandeur of his court. 

Reception and mutual compliments over “the ceremony 
of offering the khureeta and presents 3 4 sent by His Lordship 
was gone through” 5 6 . Ranjit was very much pleased with these 
gifts and examined each one of them carefully :—appearing “to 
count every pearl and jewel before he gave them into the hands 

3 Cci*rt and Camp of Banjit Singh, page 69* 

*Extract from Ludhiana News, translated in Enulie Eden’s Up the Country, page 148. 
8 Coort and Camp of Kanjit Singh, page 71* 

4 Tbey consisted of Lord Atickland’s picture set in a star of beautiful diamonds, tied to a 

string oflarge pearls, a pair of gold-mounted pistols; a splendid Damascus sword in golden 
scabbard, inlaid with precious stones; and two thorough-bred Cape horses, with housings and 
accoutrements of gold richly studded with turquoise and enamel ,—vide Court and Camp of 
Banjit Singh, page 70. 

6 Maonaghten to Torrens, 31st May, 1838: 122/16. 
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of his treasurer”. 1 About two hours were spent in inquiries 
regarding the health of the Governor-General 2 and the presenta¬ 
tion oi Khurdetas and gifts, after which the conversation turned 
to diverse topics. 

This being an introductory meeting, the object of the Mission 
was not referred to by either of the parties. Ranjit Singh was in 
the usual inquisitive mood and asked innumerable questions “The 
topics of our conversation”, wrote Macnaghten to Secretary 
Torrens, “were of infinite number and variety. The Maharaja, 
passed from war to wine and from learning to hunting with breath¬ 
less rapidity. He was particularly anxious to know, how much 
each member of the Mission had drunk of some ardent liquor, he 
had sent to us the night before and he was equally anxious to* * 
know the distance at which a shrapnell shell could do execution 
It is impossible to say on which of these subjects his interro¬ 
gatories were most minute. He asked me, 'if I was a good 
huntsman and on my replying in the negative, he asked me if 
I knew Arabic and Sanskrit. On receiving a reply in the affir¬ 
mative, as if doubtful of what I had said, he insisted on my reciting 
a couplet of the former language. He asked about Herat—about 
Dost Muhammad Khan, about the Persian army and their con¬ 
nection with Russians and the possibility of their invading 
India”. 4 ° 

Macnaghten replied to these questions candidly and briefly 
but frankly confessed that his information on most of the points 
was based on rumour. Regarding the possibility of a Russian 
invasion of India, Macnaghten thought it prudent to laugh the 
idea to scorn in the open Durbar, adding however, that he could 
enter more fully into the question at a private interview.” 6 

Ranjit invited the Mission to watch his troops on parade 
and sought a candid opinion about their discipline. After cere¬ 
monially “smothering” them with sandel-wood oil the Maharaja 
allowed the members of the Mission to depart. 6 He lavishly 
entertained his guests ; arranging fireworks, dancing parties and 

‘Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, page 78. 

*On coming to know about it, Emlie Eden, the sister of the Governor-General wrote in 
her journal—“ What delights me. is that G’s (Auckland’s) health should occupy two hours of 
inquiry. liis illnesses have never been hall' so long, luckily.”—“ Up the country,” page 149. 

•Osborne has recorded some of these questions.—” Do you drink wino ? ” “ How much 1 11 

44 Do y ou like riding on horseback ? ” “ Are you in the'army ? ” “ Which do you like boat 
cavalry or infantry ? ” “ Does Lord Auckland drink wine ? ” ' How many glasses ? ” “ Does 
he drink in the morning t'\ etc.—£ee Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, pages 79-80. 

•Macnagthen to Torrens , May 31, 1838 : 122/16. 

s Ibid. 

•Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, page 81. 
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military parades for their pleasure. Maenaghten showed no 
disposition to hurry matters. “It is my intention”, he wrote to 
the Government, “to express no wish on this or any other matter 
connected with my mission and to confine myself to the profession 
of my readiness to act as may best suit His Highness’s convenience 
and pleasure”. 1 

The Second Meeting. 

The negotiations actually began on the 8rd of June. The 
-members o£ the Mission accompanied by Captain C. M. Wade, 
the British Political Agent at Ludhiana, and Lieutenant Maeke- 
son, waited upon the Maharaja at 9 o’clock in the morning in 
accordance with his invitation. In the public durbar, Ranjit 
set the ball rolling by stating “that he had received intelligence 
from Peshawar to the effect that Dost. Muhammad had repented 
his folly in dissolving his connection with the British Government 
and had sent two Qasids (messengers) to Captain Bumes to 
request the return of that gentleman to Kabul.” 2 

“It may be so”, replied Maenaghten. 

“What is the distance between Persia and England”? 
asked the Maharaja. 

“A great space intervenes between the two countries”, replied 
Maenaghten, “but intelligence may be transmitted from one place 
to another in the course of a month”. 

“He then asked if the sea did not intervene—I replied that tfie 
greatest part of the journey could be performed by land and that 
a small strip of sea which intervened could be traversed , by means 
of our steam vessels in the course of a single day. His Highness 
then adverted to the war between the Russians and the Persians 
and asked if it was true that the former had taken some territory 
from the latter. I replied it was true and upon his asking whether 
the Russians kept any troops in the territories which they had 
acquired, I said that my information on this point was not very 
accurate, but that I believed they only retained a sufficient number 
of troops for the purpose of preserving the internal tranquillity 
of those territories”, 3 

The Maharaja then asked for the Governor-General’s letter 

and the Mission were beckoned to retire to an inner apartment, 

. .. . .— .. . . . . . ... --- 

iMac^aghten to Torrens, June 1, 1838; 122/17. 

^Maenaghten to Torrens, 3rd June/1838 ; 122/19. 

3 Thia conversation is based in its entirety on Maenaghten*$ report ho the Government 
about this conference,—ride Maenaghten to Torrens, 3rd June, 1838, 122/19. 

Obviously, the Maharaja was fully aware of the object of the Mission, and before pro- 
ceeding to the business, he wanted to inquire in his own naive manner about the events in 
ihe Middle East. 





where the business of the conference was to be transacted. Be¬ 
sides the Maharaja, the Sikh Government was represented by 
Raja Dhian Singh, the Chief Minister, his son Hira Singh, Sardars 
Lehna Singh Majithia and Attar Singh, Ajeet Singh, Sandhan- 
waliias, Bhai Gobind Ram, 1 Faqir Aziz-ud-Din and Rai Gobind 
Jas. On behalf of the British Government, there were present 
with Macnaghten, Captains Osborne and Wade; Captain 
McGregor, Lieutenant Mackeson and Dr. Drummond remaining 
outside with some courtiers of the Maharaja . 2 

“ The Maharaja commenced the conference by stating that 
he had heard and fully understood the contents of His Lordship’s 
letter and he expressed his great gratification at the cordial and 
friendly expressions it contained. He asked if I was desirous 
that it should be read again, to which on my replying that I 
wished His Highness to do what he thought right, he directed 
Faqir Aziz-ud-Din 3 to read the contents aloud which was done— 
every sentence being distinctly explained to His Highness ”. 4 

His Highness then asked Macnaghten to state the case on 
behalf of the British Government. This the envoy did with his 
usual skill. “ His Highness must be aware ”, said Macnaghten, 
•“ that from the day on which the foundation of friendship was laid 
between the British and the Sikh powers, there has been manifested 
.on ,our part an undeviating attention to preserve unimpaired, 
the rights and dignity of His Highness and to contribute to his 
happiness and prosperity by all the means in our power ”. 6 After 
reiterating the unity of aims of both the Governments Macnaghten 
continued: “ At the period at which the Governor-General first 

resolved on sending Captain Burnes to Kabul, His Lordship had 
no other object in view than that of promoting the extension of 
commerce —an object—the attainment of which would neces¬ 
sarily be accompanied by the blessings of wealth, peace and com¬ 
fort, both to the rulers and the subjects of the countries to which 
its influence extends. About this time the Governor-General 
received intelligence, that the troops of Dost Mohammad had the 
temerity to attack those of His Highness and dreading what was 
naturally to be anticipated, that His Highness would seek to avenge 

‘Bhai Gobind Bam was the grandson of Bhai Basti Ram and had great influence ’with 
Ban jit Singh. 

^Macnaghten to Torrens, June 3, 1838; 122/19. 

a Osborne says that the letter was read by Mr. Macnaghten (See Court and Camp of Ranjit 
Singh, page 99), but it appears that the letter was presented by Mr. Macnaghten and Faqir 
Aziz-ud-Din translated it. (Reference Sohan Lai—Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Volume III, Part IV, 
page 530). 

‘Macnaghten to Torrens, June 3, 1838 ; 122/19, 

'Ibid. 



the aggression and that the flames of war being once kindled, the 
peaceful and beneficial objects contemplated by the extension of 
commerce would be frustrated. His Lordship resolved on authoriz¬ 
ing Captain Burnes to intimate to Dost Mohammad, that if he 
should evince a disposition to come to reasonable terms with the 
Maharaja, His Lordship would endeavour to exert his good offices 
for the attainment of so desirable an end. 1 . 

^.Subsequently on learning ”, added Macnaghten, “ that the 
Persians had besieged Herat and that both they and the Russians 
were intriguing in Afghanistan, Dost Mohammad was informed, 
that as a necessary preliminary to the exertion of our good offices 
with the Maharaja, he (Dost Mohammad) must renounce all con¬ 
nections with the powers to the westwards and must dismiss the 
Russian Agent who had arrived at Kabul. Ultimately finding 
that Dost Mohammad was disposed to persist in urging unreason¬ 
able claims and among others, he sought to interfere with the affairs 
of Peshawar which belongs to His Highness and that he showed 
no disposition to abandon his connection with other powers, the 
Governor-General directed Captain Burnes to return to India ”. 2 

After this short, introduction, Macnaghten made it clear to 
His Higlmess, that the Governor-General throughout these events 
had been actuated by an anxious desire to secure the peace and 
prosperity of the Maharaja’s dominions, and that he considered the 
honour and dignity of His Highness with as much solicitude as 
those of the British Government. The envoy offered to produce 
the copies of all the correspondence between Dost Mohammad 
and the Governor-General, in case the Maharaja doubted any of 
his statements. Mr. Macnaghten then expressed the gratification 
of the Govern or-General, on the refusal of the Maharaja to admit 
the Russian envoy into his territories, which was ample evidence 
of His Highness’s inviolable friendship for the British Government 
and incontestable proof of the unity of purpose and interests which 
existed between the two Governments. To this His High¬ 
ness made an unhesitating reply that “ he had adopted the only 
course becoming his friendship ”. 

Macnaghten, then, descanted upon the vast and endless 
resources of the British Government. “ If necessary ”, he de¬ 
clared, “ it could summon 200,000 soldiers to its aid and that if 
enemies were to beset it from the four sides, the power of the 
British Government would be found sufficient to triumph over 
them all ”. 

Macnaghten to Torrens, June 3, 1838, 122/UK 

2 The whole of this account, unless otherwise stated is based on Macnaghten’s letter to 
Torrens, June, 3, 1838; 122/19. 



“ Such being the ease ”, urged Macnaghten, “ when we relied 
on our own resources alone, how much more strong must we feel 
when enjoying the alliance of a friend so sincere and so powerful 
as His Highness. It was the part of prudence and foresight, to 
prevent the approach of danger as much as it was the part of 
valour to meet it manfully on its actual approach. Now Dost 
Mohammad had sided with the Persians and that even if he had 
repented of his conduct he never could be relied on as a. friend. 
Although we apprehend nothing from any overt hostile demon¬ 
stration on the part of such foes, yet it was advisable to prevent 
their nearer approach which might afford them the means of 
formulating intrigue and of disturbing men’s minds both in the 
British territories and those of His Highness.- I had, therefore, 
received the commands of His Lordship, the Governor-General, 
to ascertain and report to him what were the views and wishes of 
His Highness in the present crisis ”, 

Ranjit Singh listened to the address with rapt attention, 
interrupting Macnaghten occasionally to express his assent. 
When asked by the envoy to express his wishes, the Sikh Maharaja 
shrewdly replied : “ Whatever is the pleasure of your Government 

is mine ”. Macnaghten then referred to the Governor-General’s 
desire to “ act towards the Maharaja in a spirit of the most true 
and unreserved friendship ”, and pointed out that the occasion 
was such that all reserve should be cast aside and the real feelings 
of the heart be laid open between the friends. The Maharaja 
agreed to this observation and asked “ What are the views of your 
Government ? ”. 

In answer to this question, Macnaghten made it clear that he 
could not speak positively and finally as to His Lordship’s inten¬ 
tions, but he had had frequent conversations with the Governor- 
General on the state of affairs and therefore had no objection 
to telling His Highness the general notions of the policy which 
had been entertained by His Lordship. However, he warned the 
Maharaja that the circumstances might have intermediately 
altered His Lordship’s views, or he might have changed his 
opinions. 

Macnaghten then proceeded guardedly to state that “ there 
were two inodes of proceeding open to election—the one that the 
Maharaja should act in concert with the British Government; 
the other that he should act independently of us altogether and 
pursue the course he deemed best for his own interest—the only 
-wish of the Governor-General being that the choice should be 
perfectly free and conformable with what he conceived best for 
his own advantage ”. 


Here the Maharaja abruptly stopped Maenaghten and before 
allowing him to proceed with further details, remarked that “ to 
act in concert with the British Government must be the course best 
tor his own advantage Ranjit Singh’s declaration was seconded 
by an almost universal murmur of approbation from his courtiers. 
The envoy begged the Maharaja to consider the question carefully, 
to weigh the pros and cons, and to decide only when he was fully 
•convinced that the course chosen was the most advantageous. 

Maenaghten then unfolded the details of the scheme. “ Your 
Highness ”, said he, “ some time ago formed a treaty with Shah 
Shujah-ul-Mulk. Do you think it would be still for your benefit 
that that treaty should stand good and would it be agreeable 
to your wishes that the British Government should become a 
party to that treaty ”? 1 

This , replied His Highness, “ would be adding sugar to 
the milk ”. 

If such , observed Maenaghten, “ be decidedly the wish of 
Your Highness I do not think that the Governor-General would 
object to supplying Shah Shujah with money and officers to enable 
him to recover his throne. The Shah should advance by the route 
of Kandhar, while the troops of His Highness should advance 
towards Kabul. But it would be necessary in a case of this kind, 
where concert as to the mode of advance is essential to success 
that one or two British officers should accompany His Highness’s 
army to keep up a communication with the officers in Shah Shujah’s 
camp, so that the movements of both should be regulated in the 
mode which may appear roost conducive to the accomplishment 
of the objective in veiw ”. 

On hearing this, Ranjit Singh asked Maenaghten, “ How 
many officers would be lent to the Shah ? Would the number be 
more than one ? ” 

Yes , replied Maenaghten, “eight or ten, or as many as 
may be required The answer greatly pleased the Maharaja 

Osborne notes in Ills Journal that throughout the conference 
Raja Dhian Singh showed “ manifest tokens of disapprobation ; 
and though not daring to make any remark, could not refrain from 
expressing, both by his countenance and sundry ominous shakes 
or the head, his dissatisfaction at the idea of any alliance with us ”. a 

Ranjit on the other hand yielded a most cheerful and ready con¬ 
sent. * 


^‘Uie treaty alluded to concluded between Ranjit and Shall Shujah on 12th March, 
a Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, page 100. 
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The Maharaja failed to understand the real object of the 
point and reserved it for further consideration. -Macnaghten 
himself felt it to be virtually immaterial, though outwardly he 
hoped that it would seem to place the Shall too much at the mercy 
of the Maharaja after his accession to the throne. 

The Maharaja readily assented to the following addition in 
the preamble of the treaty: “ With the approbation of and in 
concert with the British Government”. He also expressed his 
ready assent to the addition of the four new articles alluded to 
above, “ being satisfied that nothing unreasonable would be 
required However, he desired information on one material 
point. “ If one party ’', he asked, “ infringes the treaty, will 
the British Government assist in the punishment of the aggressor 
for instance if the Afghans violate my territory 

Macnaghten, depending upon the concluding portion of the 
5th paragraph of his instructions^ felt himself justified in answer¬ 
ing the question in the ’ affirmative, but he wrote to Secretary 
Torrens that if the Maharaja desired the provision to lie embodied 
in the treaty he would try to give it a temporary character by 
making it apply only to the parties to the present treaty without 
any specification of successors. 

Macnaghten, then, adverted to the second plan embodied 
in his instructions, the plan suggesting independent action on the 
part of the Maharaja. But Han jit Singh would not. listen to it, and 
it was with great difficulty that the envoy obtained even a hearing 
on that point. The Maharaja repeated in a determined manner 
that he had made up his mind and that “ no.course of proceeding 
would be so beneficial to his interests as that which 1 (Macnaghten) 
had already propounded He naturally grew impatient when 
Macnaghten told him that “ the Governor-General would prefer 
his acting independently of us and taking his own measures, 
should he think proper”. Macnaghten told His Highness that 
the Governor-General valued “ his friendship too much to wish 
him t,o do anything not perfectly consonant with his own inclina¬ 
tion and interests The British envoy felt himself justified 
in stating to the Governor-General that “ His Highness not only 
betrayed anxiety but eagerness to co-operate in the combined 
plans of the operations laid down in my instructions ”. 

When the negotiations had proceeded so far, Lieutenant 
Mackeson who had a copy of the treaty with Shah Shujah, as 
also of the four additional articles, was called in. Out of the 

a It read If His Highness also approved of this convention and that the operations 
-of the allies should he conducted in concert with each other by moans of British agents, in the 
camp of each, the Governor-General would be prepared to enter into a general defensive alliance 
with His Highness against the attacks of ail enemies from the westwards.” 
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our additional articles, two had been added by Macnaghten 
himself on his personal discretion, because he felt that there was 
an omission in one of the additional articles. ” There was no 
provision for the evacuation of the Mazari 1 territory by His 
Highness’s troops on the payment to him of the ten lakhs of rupees 
or whatever sum may be determined to be received from the 
Amirs. I apprehend that the article about Shikarpore and that 
about the reception of a Resident at his court will be those to 
which His Highness will be most apt to object”. 

At Maharaja's request the articles were read to him, and 
though he raised no objection, he wanted time to consider them. 
The two additional articles were as follows : 2 

(1) The three powers, parties to the treaty shall be at 

liberty to accredit agents to their respective courts, 
whose duty it shall be to strengthen the bonds of 
amity and to preserve the harmony existing between 
them, provided, however, that no interference 
shall be exercised by the officers of the three powers 
with respect to the internal administration of others. 

(2) Shall Shujah binds himself, his hairs and successors 

to refrain from entering into any negotiations with 
any foreign state without the knowledge and the 
consent of the British and the Sikh governments, 
and to oppose any power, having the design to 
invade the British or Sikh territories by force of 
arms to the utmost of his ability. 

Macnaghten had very ably avoided any mention of Shikarpore, 
because lie felt that “ if the necessity should arise for occupying 
■W. ptace in the Sindh territory, I am certain from the friendly 
spirit evinced by Ranjit Singh on this occasion, that he will be 

m .k 1T v M vwu* * We r * ? r l1 ator ?, tl j be ’ living along the right bank of the Indus, below 
Mithankot with their stronghold at Rojhan. They were regarded as the nominal subjects of 

g? AyV w Sindh, who were occasionally blamed for inciting these wild tribesmen to attack 
posts- As the Amirs could hardly check them, Diwan Sawan Mai, the Sikh Governor 
ot Multan, defeated the Aluzarees and occupied Rojhan in 1830. Ranjit was anxious to attack 
Sind and but lor the British representations might have done so in 1836. However; he con- 

(tinned to hold the Muzaree territory and the Chief of the tribe submitted to him in 1838*_ v ide 

Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, pages 205—11. 

•’Supplementary articles of the treaty between Ranjit Singh and Shdh Shujah : 

Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk agrees to relinquish for himself, his heirs arid successors all claims 
of supremacy and arrears of tribute, over t he country now held by the Amirs of Sinde, on con- 

• ditionof the payment- to bim by the Amirs ofsnch a sum, not exceeding 20 lakhs of rupees,as may 
be determmed under the mediation of the British Government-one moiety of such payment 
being made over by him to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. On those payments being completed 
article 4th of the Treaty of the 12th March, 1833, will be considered cancelled. h P 

When Shah Shujah-ui-Mulk shall have sricceeded in establishing his authority in Afehanis- 

^oriesVnw 11 T' ? r ’ nr>le,,t h “ **’&*"’ "** of Herat, in the possession of the tem- 

tones now subject to ius Government. 

Macnaghten also suggested the evacuation of the Mazari territory by the Sikh troops. 
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ready to admit the justice of the reasons we may assign for the 
measures, while the mention of it at the present stage of our 
proceedings, when there is no immediate necessity for our occu¬ 
pying it, might have created feelings of irritation in the mind of 
His Highness. It is probable too that Rohree or some other 
place on this side of Indus, if not the neutral territory of Bahawal- 
pore might be more or equally suitable for our purpose ”. 

The conference lasted for about three hours, and certain 
details such as the strength of co-operating force, etc., were not 
discussed ; but Macnaghten did not anticipate any great difficulty 
in their adjust-rnent. Neither did he refer to the commercial, 
matters : the negotiations at the conference had taken such a 
turn that Macnaghten found it useless to suspend the proceeding 
or postpone the discussion till the arrival of Captain Burnes. 

The foregoing narrative of pourparlers between Macnaghten 
and the wily Sikh ruler clearly demonstrates Ran jit Singh’s dip¬ 
lomatic ability. In the first place, he did not want to act alone, 
neither did he desire the British to do so. Secondly, under the garb 
of too many professions of friendship he did not want to be left out 
of the project. He fully comprehended the subterfuges and in¬ 
tricacies of British diplomacy, and counteracted them successfully 
by not complying with Lord Auckland’s desire to depend upon 
the Sikh army to restore Shah Shujah on his lost throne. He was 
prepared to act, but only in full conformity with the British. 

It was too much to expect that the negotiations would con¬ 
clude so quickly. Ranjit Singh was too clever to let such an 
opportunity go without gaining something for himself. It is 
reported that after the Mission’s departure, “all his chiefs 
endeavoured to persuade him to reject all co-operation with or 
assistance from us, and to take bis own independent course ; to 
which he replied, that having made up his mind, he wished to hear 
nothing more on the subject h 1 Possibly he had something else 
in his mmd. 

The Negotiations. 

jjefore long Ranjit became suspicious as to the success of the 
sc heine. He began to entertain doubts about the ability of his own 
troops and the hurriedly raised raw levies of Shah Shujah to restore 
, badozai Chief on his lost throne. Haunted by this anxious 
£•?“* if sent Fa P r Aziz-ud-Din and Rai Gobind Jas to the 
British Camp on the 4th June, 1838, to get further information 
regarding one or two points. 2 

1 Catnp and Court of Kunjit Singh, page 101. 

^Macnaghten to Torrens, 5th June, 1838; 122/20. 






“ In the first place ”, remarked the Maharaja’s representative* 
“ the new levies, which would be raised for the service of the Shah 
would necessarily be without discipline and therefore incapable of 
contending against a resolute enemy”. 1 

“ With the aid of our officers ” replied Macnaghten, “ the 
levies would in the space of a month attain a state of discipline 
amply sufficient for all the purposes on which they are likely to be 
employed ”. 2 

“ In the second place ” observed the Maharaja’s Agents, 
“ though His Highness was resolved to put forth his whole strength 
in the cause of the Allies, yet it was possible that his arms might 
sustain a reverse in the event of a formidable attack being made 
upon him by the united forces of the Russians, Persians and Af¬ 
ghans. In such a case would the British Government be prepared 
to support His Highness ”. 3 

“ As to the Russians”, replied Macnaghten, “ they were too 
far off to be thought of. If His Highness’s troops moved on 
cautiously and with the counsel of the British officers that might 
be in the Sikh camp, defeat was out of question. But I am never¬ 
theless, authorized to assure His Highness, that the British Gov¬ 
ernment would not be slow to support him in the hour of need ”. 4 

This answer, however, failed to satisfy the Sikh Agents, who, 
without doubting the disposition or the power of the British 
Government to support His Highness, pointed out that the British 
resources were at that time very distant from the scene of action. 5 
In order to allay th9ir suspicion Macnaghten replied, “ The 
distance is not so great as to prevent the arrival of timely succour, 
as doubtless any real danger, that might be apprehended will be 
foreseen before its actual approach. However, I shall be happy 
to receive and consider any proposition which His Highness 
might think proper to offer ”. Macnaghten made it clear to them 
that he would have to submit such propositions to the decision 
of the Governor-General. 6 

The suspicions of the Maharaja were the result of his shrewd¬ 
ness, caution and foresight. 7 The Governor-General had desired 

‘Macnaghten to Torrens # $th Juno, 1938 ; 122/20. 
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7 Ran jit Singh had serious doubts about the ability of his soldiers and officers to force 
through the Khyber pass. Before the arrival of Mission, he expressed his mind to Lieutenant 
Mackeson saying “ that the Khalsa entertained very strong prejudices against this kind of 
warfare.” To the members of the mission, he expressed the same hesitation remarking that 
ho had never tried the Khalsa at such a work. He wanted to make sure if the British 
soldiers could be depended upon for such work. See Kaye—History of the War in Afghanis¬ 
tan, Volume I, page 328, Foot-note. 



the Maharaja “ to pull the chestnuts out of the fire ”. 1 But 
lie Maharaja declined to act alone, he even refused to hear of 
such a proposition. Macnaghten was gradually convinced, and 
with him both Wade and Mackeson, that “ It was not practicable 
that Shah Shujah could be restored to the throne of Kabul 
by Sikh bayonets ”. 2 

Meanwhile, the Maharaja continued to entertain his guests 
in his usual hospitable manner. Whenever he found an oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting an individual member of the Mission, he would 
try to fish for some information privately regarding the resources 
and power of the East .India Company. “ How many troops ” 
he asked Osborne, one day, “have you got in this country al¬ 
together ? ” About two hundred thousand ” replied Osborne. 
“ So I have been told ; but you could not bring that number into 
the field at once, and at any one place ”, remarked Ranjit. 

“ Certainly not; it is unnecessary. Twenty or at the most 
thirty thousand British troops would march from one end of India 
to the other and no power in the country could stop therh ”, 
answered Osborne. 

” You are fine fellows ; how many Frenchmen can an English¬ 
man beat ? ” inquired the Sikh ruler. 

“At schools in England, the boys are always taught to consider 
themselves equal to three Frenchmen ”, came the evasive reply. 

“ And how many Russians ”, asked Ranjit coming to the 
point. 

“ The French beat the Russians”, answered Osborne, “ and 
we beat the French ”. 

“ If the Russians cross the Indus ”, inquired the Maharaja* * 
“ what force could you bring against them”? 

“ Quite enough to drive them back with Your Highness 
for our ally ”, was the cautious reply. 3 

Ranjit Singh Demands His Price. 

Ranjit Singh was too clever a diplomat to let go such an 
•opportunity without asking anything for himself. He asked Bhai 
Gobind Ram, Fakir Aziz-ud-Din, Rai Gobind Jas and I)ewan Dina 
Nath, his political advisers, to consider carefully the British terms 
and then give him their opinion. 4 He thought that “ too large a 
share of the danger devolved upon him, and that ha was to be 
allowed too little of the spoil. The advantages to be derived from 

3 Sir Auckland Colvin,—John Russell Colvin, page 10S. 

*Sir Auckland Colvin—John Russel! Colvin, page 109. 

•Court and Ca mp of Ranjit Singh, pages 106-07. 

iSohan Lai—Unidat-ut-Twarikh, Volume 11.1, Part, IV, page 531. 



the alliance with Shah Shujah were not, he said, so great that he 
might not reasonably ask for something beyond what had been 
set, forth in the proposals of the British Government ”. 1 

There appeared a good deal of justification in his assertion 
and on the 6th June, 1888, he sent Faqir Aziz-ud-Din and Rai 
Gobind Jas to Macnaghten “ with a paper purporting to contain 
the views and wishes of His Highness in the event of his co-operatin 
with the British Government ”. 2 As some of the demands preferred 
by Ranjit Singh exceeded Macnaghten’s powers and instruc¬ 
tions, he forwarded a translation of the paper with his general 
remarks and observations on individual items which he had 
recorded for the consideration of His Highness to the Governor- 
General. 3 In reply to the demands of His Highness, Macnaghten 
pointed out that “ the British Government proposed two courses 
of proceedings to the Maharaja, the one that His Highness should 
act in concert with the British Government for the restoration 
of Shah Shujah, according to the treaty between the Maharaja 
and the Shah, under the impression that to avert the designs of 
Dost Mohammad Khan and to prevent an irruption of the Moham- 
madan tribes were objects of mutual interest and concern. 
The other that His Highness should adopt his own course with 
regard to Dost Mohammad Khan without reference to the British 
Government. That whichever course the Maharaja might take, 
it was the wish of the Governor-General, that his choice should be 
quite free and unchecked. That if His Highness took the inde¬ 
pendent course, it Avas still the ardent desire of the Governor-General 
that his undertaking should be crowned with success and that 
there would be no diminution of friendship on that account. 
That it would appear, however, .from the paper now brought 
forward, that His Highness has other views than those entertained 
at the conference ”. 4 In conclusion Macnaghten stated that if, 
having perused his remarks on “each of these demands, the 
Maharaja should still be of opinion, that a compliance with his 
views is essential to his uniting cordially with the British Gov¬ 
ernment in the proposed enterprise, it is still open to His Highness 
to take independent course of action. That if on the contrary 
the Maharaja is of the opinion that joining in the combined scheme 
will be more advantageous to his interests, notwithstanding 
the rejection of his new demands a communication will be made 
to the Governor-General accordingly ”. 5 

l Kaye—History 0 f the War in Afghanistan, Volume I, pages 328-29. 

2 Macnaghten to Torrens, June 8, 1838 ; 122/24. 
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Banja Singh’s demands. 


Macnaghlen's remarks. 


. Is/.—The articles of raj treaty with By inserting the participation 
Sbuja-ul-Molk may te adopted, in ot the British Government in the 
concert with the British Government 15th article of the former treaty 
according to the subsisting relations the responsibility here alluded to'is 
of the two states, with this condition provided for. 
that the Shah shall always conduct 
himself in a manner agreeable to the 
Miiharaja in conformity with the 
treaty and when his authority is es¬ 
tablished in Kabul and Kandahar, he 
shall not act contrary to its stipula¬ 
tions, nor show a disposition to de¬ 
viate: and the British Government 
will hold itself responsible, agreeably 
to established relations, for the Shah’s 
due observance of this line of con¬ 
duct. 

2nd. With reference to the sum of 2. This will he submitted for the 
20 lacs of rupees proposed by the consideration of the Governor-Gen- 
British Government to be levied from eral. Mr. Macnaghten has no dis- 
the Ameers of Sindh, my share in eretion to alter the amount, 
consideration of what is due to the 
dignity and long subsisting amicable 
relations of the two states, should be 
greater than that of the Shah. 

3rd.-—The stipulation that the ‘S. The question relative to the 
Mazari territory should be evacuated, retention of theMazari territory by 
ought not, with a proper regard to the Sikhs need not be inserted in the 

the obligations of the friendship of treaty. It may remain for the 

the two states and respect due to it future adjustment according to< 
>e inserted in the treaty, for although the rules of established friendship- 
that country is small and the revenue between the two states, 
derived from it is trifling, being less 
than ten thousand rupees, yet the 
release of it involves a loss of reputa¬ 
tion in the sight of interested people. 

Further Bahrain Khan, the Chief of 
that place has been resettled there 
and made his submission to my officers 
and since 1 have deprived him of the 
territory of Bojhan and taken posses¬ 
sion of it myself I have therefore 
made a provision for himself and he 
may in a short time be expected here. 

Moreover that country- is dependent 
on Mithankot and Omarkot and from 
its continued subjection to mv 



Government, the tranquility of the 
country and its freedom from 
•freebooters and robbers as well as the 
protection of the poor, the merchant 
and the trader is secured, besides 
which the subject is an old one and like 
Bannu, Tank, Sanghar and other 
places is my right according to the 
firmly established treaty. Nay, if 
from'any cause or from the perverse¬ 
ness of the Sindhians the English 
; should occupy their country, i.e., the 
left bank of the river, then on this side 
• of river Sind and Sutlej, before men¬ 
tioned, towards Shikarpore, etc., in 
conformity with the existing treaty, 
shall be possessed by the Sikhs and 
•something yearly from the Sindhians, 
on account of tribute shall be settled 
to be given to me in perpetuity out of 
friendship and according to the long 
established treaty, that the tongues 
of the interested may be silenced, as a 
regard for the friendly wishes, agree¬ 
ably to the established treaty, is the 
first of considerations. 

4th .—Since by the blessing of Siri 
Akal Purkhji, the advance of the 
victorious armies of the Sikhs accord¬ 
ing to the prophecy of the Sat Gurus 
(the Sikh saints) to Kabul and the 
destruction and restoration of that 
place, especially in concert with the 
auspicious counsel of the two high 
states, are the ardent wish and desire 
of the Sikh nation, it can be readily 
effected, but apparently great ex¬ 
penses and exertions more than can 
be described will be required and 
sustaining the contest with the 
Khorasanians will depend on us, 
therefore, the reward of service, in a 
fixed and perpetual manner in that, 
country, more than what has been 
written in the treaty may oe expect¬ 
ed and is just and the presence of two 
officers of rank who should be 
military men aides-de-camp 


There is no intention on the part 
of the British Government to 
conquer the Sindli territory and it 
is, therefore, unnecessary to enter 
into any*'discussion on the point. 


As it appears from the tenor of 
this passage that in the opinion of 
the Maharaja the execution of the 
object of the two states will de¬ 
volve entirely on His Highness and 
that, formidable obstruction ob¬ 
stacles will have to be encountered 
in the course of the enterprise it is 
necessary to object that the inten¬ 
tion of the British Government in 
the proposed scheme is that the 
armies of th£ Maharaja should 
advance with every deliberation 
and caution in order to make a 
demonstration against Dost 
Mohammad end not that it should 
proceed forthwith to the conquest 
of Kabul. Regarding the attend¬ 
ance of the Governor-General’s 
aides-de-camp, it may be observed 
the best officers available will be 
appointed. 
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attached to His Lordship 
the Governor-General possessing his 
confidence, invested -with discretion¬ 
ary powers capable of discerning, 
when to act and impartial in judg¬ 
ment, act of the lasting friendship of 
the two states and acting in cordial 
concert, for the sake of witnessing 
the numerous actions and the ex¬ 
penses and the laborious exertions 
and the passage of difficult moun¬ 
tains ; that they may see with 
their own eyes and remain until the 
affair is settled. The opposition 
which Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk with the 
peasantry and his raw levies could 
make against the army of Kabul and 
Kandahar under Dost Mohammad 
Khan where a lakh of men, composed 
of paid soldiers, militia and peasantry, 
fifty pieces of artillery and about two 
hundred swivels would be brought 
against him, is as clear as noon-day 
and the concentration of Dost Moham¬ 
mad’s force and its advance to give 
battle to the Sikhs may be anticipated 
with certainty. 

5th .—The eldest son of the Shah 
should accompany the army of the 
Sikhs, lightly attended for the pur¬ 
pose of inviting and obtaining the 
adherence of the people of the country 
and settling the affairs of Kabul. 

6/h.-—In the last article where the 
attendance of Agents from the three 
states is mentioned, the coming and 
going of the Agents of the three states 
with presents and rarities to and from 
their respective courts shall prevail, 
who according to established custom 
shall be received, whenever occasion 
may require, and be afterwards dis¬ 
missed with every respect and consi¬ 
deration and shall come and go as 
necessity may point, out and during 
their stay, they shall not, interfere with 
the internal affairs of the Government 
to which they may be accredited. 


With respect to the presence of 
the Shah's eldest son with the 
Sikh force, it may be proper, 
provided the Shah permits him to 
go¬ 
lf the Maharaja wishes it, to be so, 
the Agents may come and go in the 
manner proposed. 



7th .—If in the course of the advance 
of the armies of the two states by the 
road of Sindh and Kandahar to Kabul, 
Dost, Mohammad Khan and the Qan- 
dharies and other Barakzais should 
offer to submit in that event what 
course should be followed with respect 
to them ? _ I ask this question from 
motives of foresight, as it is customary 
with the Afghans from of old—-at the 
approach of danger to seek safety in 
submission. 

8th .—When Shahzada Kamran had 
been released from his present diffi¬ 
culties, by the powerful influence 
exerted by the two states in his 
favour and has recovered his pos¬ 
sessions it will then be becoming the 
distinguished friendship of the two 
states, that he should send five horses 
of high breed and stature (resembling 
the horse Pahalwan), (which Vazir 
Fateh Khan presented on the occasion 
of his interview with me), the true 
breed of Iran and Herat, the horses of 
which country are well-known and 
celebrated from of old, and whose 
faces are much pleasant and much 
preferred by me, with five Persian 
blades, pieces of fur, etc., to be sent 
to me yearly, through the officer of the 
British Government who may be 
appointed to regulate the affairs of 
Shah Shujah-ul-tvlulk. The attain¬ 
ment of this object would give great 
satisfaction to the Sikhs and increase 
the reputation of the British Govern¬ 
ment according to existing treaty. 

9th .—Whenever an officer on the 
part of Shah Kamran may bring the 
above-mentioned presents from his 
master to my Government, presents 
shall be conferred in return consisting 
of the rarities of Kashmir and an 
elephant with a Silver Howdah. 


The question here advanced will* 
bo taken into consideration with the 
Shah when the occasion may arise. 


8. After accomplishment of the 
present affair, if the ruler of Herat 
should agree to this proposition, , 
through the medium of the British 
Government an interchange of pre¬ 
sents may be established. 


9. Answered by the foregoing. 





■' lOfft.—Whenever Shah Shuja-ul- 
'Mulk by the blessing of Siri Akal 
Purkhji and the powerful combina¬ 
tion in his favour of the two exalted 
states shall become master of Kabul, 
Kandahar, what arrangement is to be 
made with respect to Nawab Jabar 
Khan, who is well affected towards the 
English and to Sardar Sultan Moham¬ 
mad Khan and his brothers Sayed 
Mohammad Khan and Mir Moham¬ 
mad Khan who are attached to me. 

On a separate piece oj paper : To 
be stated in the event of an oppor¬ 
tunity occurring, when the Sahiban 
speak on the subject of cancelling the 
4th article of the treaty, after the 
liquidation of the stated sum of 
money, in answer to their remarks 
you must reply as follows, which is 
agreeable to the prophecy of the Sat 
Gurus— 

That the Khalsaji whether old or 
young, horseman or footman will be 
mortified at the proposal to cancel 
that article, therefore if in its place, 

. at the time of the Sikh troops ad¬ 
vancing against Kabul with the con- 

■ currence of the two states, the district 
of Jalalabad with its dependencies, 
which are sixty kos on this side of 
Kabul be allotted to them to be re¬ 
tained in their possession, the whole 
of the Sikh nation being gratified by 
the acquisition of that territory will be 
prepared to prosecute with ardour and 
zeal the expedition against Kabul, 
for it is a vast enterprize and when 

■ entered upon with pleasure and good¬ 
will may be specially brought to a 
satisfactory termination. 

As in the instance of a fine horse, 
who makes a fair bound, his rider 
encourages him ny patting his neck 
with the hand of affection—the horse 
acquiring courage by the caresses of his 
rider redoubles his exertions in this 
manner from the possession of Jalala- 


They will be rewarded according 
to their services in forwarding the 
general object of this convention. 


As there is no mention of Jalala¬ 
bad in the treaty between the 
Maharaja and the Shah and as such 
a proposition seems at variance 
with the objects contemplated 
by the two powers and the Shah, 
I am incompetent to entertain it. 



bad the Khalsaji will he highly pleased. 

Therefore if the article consigning 
the possession of Jalalabad to the 
Khalsaji be inserted in the treaty, 
the intentions and the spirit of the 
long established treaty will be brought 
more prominently than ever into view' 
and the whole of the Sikh nation, 
both far and near will rejoice at the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of the 
Salgurus. 

W. H. MACNAGHTEN. 

Ranjit Singh with his usual diplomatic foresight had realized 
that the expedition was meant to be undertaken in the interests of 
the British ; it was also obvious to him that the British wanted 
the main burden to fall on his shoulders ; therefore he naturally 
demanded a high price for his participation. It is clear from the 
above paper that he was suspicious of Shah Shuja and wanted the 
British to guarantee the treaty. He was equally anxious that 
his dignity should be unaffected, and above all was keen to make 
the most out of the crisis. 

Three days after informing the Governor-General about 
Ranjit Singh s demands and the manner in which he had replied to' 
them, Macnaghten wrote another detailed letter noticing those pro¬ 
positions at greater length. “ The mode ”, wrote Macnaghten, 1 “ in 
which 1 resolved to meet the first demand was adopted by me as 
being calculated to satisfy His Highness’s mind and at the same 
time, as not involving the British Government in any further 
responsibility than necessarily attached to every party to a formal 
treaty of friendship and alliance—namely to preserve inviolate, 
as far as possible the provisions of the engagement, while any 
separate undertak.ng by our Government to protect one party 
against the infringement of the treaty, by the other might possibly 
in the ease of frequent, appeals for interposition, have involved 
us in serious embarrassment. 

” With regard to the second demand, it occurred to me that, 
considering the ground on which it was preferred—namely the 
long standing friendship between the two states, I could not 
without creating some unpleasant feeling in the mind of His 
Highness have refused to forward it for the Governor-General’s 
^^•vr 618 ^ 0 - 11 ' ®kould His Lordship he disposed to accede to 
the Maharaja’s wish in this particular, I would venture to suggest 
that a compliance with it should be held and declared to be a set, 

‘Macnaghten to Torrens, June 11, 1838 ; 122/2?' 






off against all expenses of whatever description, His Highness 
might incur in his part of the contemplated enterprize 

Macnaghten thought that the question of the Mazaree territory 
required special consideration of the Governor-General, as the 
relinquishment of this territory by His Highness was not men¬ 
tioned in his original instructions ; but as he had pointed.out in 
his letter of the 3rd instant to Secretary Torrens, he had himself 
inserted a provision for the evacuation of that tract by the troops 
of His Highness. “ The outrageous attack ”, continued Mac- 
naghten, “ which was sometime ago made on the Sikh troops 
in Rojhan, by a party of fanatics, did not occur to my mind and I 
would respectfully submit for the consideration of His Lordship 
whether with reference to this circumstance and to the other 
reasons assigned by the Maharaja, the place should not be allowed 
to remain on the footing on which it is now held. It will be ob¬ 
served, that I have done no more than consent to the erasure 
from the treaty of the provision requiring the surrender of the 
territory in question. 

“ The Governor-General will observe that my reply to the 
allusion to Shikarpore and. fixed tribute from the Sindhians was 
brief and decisive—It seemed to me to be sufficient, while it avoided 
all topics of irritating nature, to state, that the conquest of Sindh, 
upon which the demands in question were based, was not in the 
contemplation of the British Government. 

“ Th8 explanation I afforded in reply to the fourth demand was 
necessary not only to take away from His Highness the grounds, 
on which he seemed disposed to rest extravagant pretensions 
for the services to be rendered by his troops but as marking more 
clearly the subordinate though important part, which those troops 
will be required to perform in concert with the British Officers 
in his camp. It would have been obviously inconvenient to admit 
of the stipulation that the British officers deputed should belong 
to His Lordship’s personal staff.” 

The fifth proposition appeared highly desirable to Mac¬ 
naghten. However, he felt that “ some stipulation may perhaps 
be proper as to the personal treatment of the Prince, while in the 
court of His Highness and one or two other points connected with 
his advance in the Peshawar direction.” 

Regarding the question of a Resident at Lahore (although 
it had originated with him 1 ) Macnaghten felt that it should not 
bo insisted upon, as the Maharaja had objected to it. “ Our 
relations”, wrote Macnaghten, ‘‘have hitherto been conducted 
without inconvenience and in a spirit of most complete harmony. 
It would be rash to expose these advantages to hazard for the 
adoption of a scheme, which could not be expected to work so 


‘Macnaghten to Torrens, June 3, 1838 ; 122/19. 
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well, if irritating and distasteful to His Highness. There is nothing 
in this concession to prevent our having a fixed Resident at the 
court of the Shah, should that measure seem to His Lordshop 
to be desirable 

Macnaghten felt that his replies to the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th 
propositions did not require any comment, while regarding 
Jalialabad he “had endeavoured* to convey to His Highness an 
impression without giving offence, that such a proposition could 
never be listened to by the British Government 

Banjit Singh carefully considered Macnaghten’s replies to his 
demands, and thought it advisable to accept most of the sugges¬ 
tions of the British envoy, but regarding Shikarpore and Jalialabad 
he was adamant. On the 10th June, he sent another paper through 
his agents, containing his point of view regarding the treaty. 
He expressed his “ cordial desire to act in co-operation with the 

British Government.but still adverted to the article 

regarding Shikarpore and Jalialabad The following is the 
full text of Banjit Singh’s demands and Macnaghten’s replies. 


Banjit Singh’s Demands. 

Owing to the long and firmly es¬ 
tablished friendship, the British 
Government is well aware, that the 
Sikhs are perfectly able of them¬ 
selves to settle the affairs of Sardar 
Dost Muhammad Khan—that does 
not require demonstration, for it is 
notorious that they have always done 
so. Nevertheless that course which 
united the views and interests of 
both exalted states agreeable to the 
firm and long established treaty and 
by means cf their identity is the 
best and most agreeable—^manner) 
(omitted ?) What you have written 
that the British Government sincere¬ 
ly desires that the Sikhs may be suc¬ 
cessful in the object they have in 
view and that no alienation will there¬ 
by be caused in the friendly relations 
of the two states in conformity with 
long established treaty, the Govern¬ 
ment of Khalsa Ji places perfect re¬ 
liance in and is satisfied of the sinceri¬ 
ty of these sentiments. 


Macnaghten’s Replies. 

The replies sent by His Highness 
tlie Maharaja have been fully under¬ 
stood. In truth the uniting of 
friends and their cordial co-opera¬ 
tion in an affair of mutual concern 
is, as the Maharaja has justly ob¬ 
served, highly expedient and proper. 
It was this consideration which 
induced the Bight Honourable 
the Governor-General of India to 
communicate his views on present 
affairs to the Maharaja. In replying 
to the points contained in the paper 
now sent by his His Highness I 
need not employ many words. All 
that required an answer will he 
found replied to in the following 
paragraph. 
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What you have written that the 
insertion of the name of the Honour¬ 
able Company in the 15th Article ot' 
the treaty with Shah Shuja-ul-ivlulk 
in the following manner, viz., “that 
the Sikh and the British Governments 
entirely and cordially concur in the 
above articles according to the firm 
and ancient treaty and the present 
treaty shall ever continue in force 
provided the Shah abides by its sti¬ 
pulations” renders the framing of 
a separate article relating to security 
unnecessary, the same is just and 
proper. 

2. With respect to the question 
of making the share of the Sikh 
Government in the division of the 
proposed sum of 20 lacs of rupees 
greater than that, of Shah Shuja-ul- 
Mulk, which, notwithstanding that 
you have full power, you have refer¬ 
red to the discretion of the Bight 
Honourable the Governor-General, it 
is hoped that you will decide this 
yourself or if not, that in considera¬ 
tion of the ancient friendship and 
earlier alliance, you will procure a 
favourable answer from His Lordship. 

8. With respect to what you 
have written, that the omission of 
all mention in the treaty of the relin¬ 
quishment of the Mazaree territory 
is not of any consequence, this is 
right and proper. 

4. The arrangement providing 
for the presence of British Officer 
properly qualified and impartial shall 
continue, until such time as the 
affairs of that country have been set¬ 
tled so that if by the-Assembly of 
the Sikh forces at Peshawar the de¬ 
sired object can be effected, so much 
better and if not and severe and obsti¬ 
nate actions have to be fought at 
Khaiber and Jallalabad, they may 
witness them with the eyes of im¬ 
partial discrimination. 


2. With respect to the distri¬ 
bution of the sum of money to be 
taken from the Amirs of Sindh, on 
this subject as I have stated after 
consulting His Lordship the Govern¬ 
or-General I shall be able to give a 
becoming answer. 
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The deputation of confidential 
officers to and from the respective 
courts of the three exalted states 
charged with presents and rarities 
and their arrival and departure as 
often as necessary and their dismis¬ 
sal—with respect to consideration 
and their non-interference with the 
internal affairs of the respective Gov¬ 
ernments according to the long es¬ 
tablished treaty—This has as now 
been arranged is proper. 

6. The arrangement that jSawab 
Jab bar Khan and Sardar Sultan 
Mohammad Khan and Pir Moham¬ 
mad Khan shall be rewarded for 
their services hi such manner as may 
appear fit to the two states with 
reference to the value of the ser¬ 
vices they may perform is consistent 
with custom is proper. 


7. With respect to the course to 
be adopted with the Barakzai Sardars 
in the event of their tendering their 
submission, you have written that 
whatever may appear proper will be 
settled on that occasion by the two 
exalted states in concert, in conformi¬ 
ty with the form and ancient treaty 
and by Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk. This 
has my concurrence . 

8. If with reference to the inser¬ 
tion 1 of the article relating to Jal- 
labad you state that it is not within 
ycur competence to introduce it be¬ 
cause there is no allusion to such a 
subject in the treaty with Shah 


8. As regards the article relating 
to Jallalabad, let it be well under¬ 
stood that besides the reason that 
has been quoted, there was in the 
former reply, another reason stated 
which was, that such a proposition 


l When Ranjit Singh came to know about the British objections to his claim on Shikarpore, 
he had the previous letters of tho British officers read out to him by Bhai Gobi rid Ram and 
Fakir Aziz-ud-Din, which had stated that the British had no concern with the affairs of Shikar¬ 
pore and other places on that side of the Sutlej. Ranjit asked Fakir Aziz-ud-Din to explain 
why at first the British wrote so about Shikarpore, while later on they said that the Maharaja 
had nothing to do with that territory. See Sohan Lai, Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Volume m . 
Part IV, page 536. 


<8L 


6. With respect to the article 
relating to Sultan Mohammad Khan 
and the other Barakzai Sardars, in 
the same manner as in the same 
manner in the as affair of Dost 
Mohammad Khan and others tender¬ 
ing their submission the name of 
Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk was inserted 
with concurrence of the Shah with 
the two exalted states in determining 
the nature of the reward to Sultan 
Muhammad Khan and others for 
their services appears indispens¬ 
able. 
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Shuja uI-Mullc, then Jet the 4th arti¬ 
cle which did for a part of the treaty 
w ith the Shah remain as it was. I 
expect that out of regard to the Jong 
established friendship, after due deli¬ 
berations and hawing weighed this 
point in the jewel weighing scales of 
perpetual friendship you will give 
your assent to it. 


<sf 

seemed at a variance with the- 
objects contemplated by the two 
high powers and the Shah and the 
meaning I intended to convey by 
these words was that this object 
appeared to oppose the spirit and 
intention of the former treaty and 
to militate against its happy ful¬ 
filment—quite contrary was the 
case of the fourth article, the point 
contained in which has been left 
to the arbitration of the British 
Government and that Government 
therefore with a proper sense of the 
claims on its justice and as regards 
for the firm and ancient friend of 
the tw r o states had proposed in 
its place an arrangement, -which 
had appeared to it in every 
respect suitable. I confidently 
trust that keeping in view the 
equitable motives of the British 
Government the unity and cordiality 
of the two states and the perfect 
identity of both—the arrangement 
above mentioned will also meet the 
approbation of and appear just and 
proper to the Maharaja. 


misT/fr 
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CHAPTER IY. 

The Mission moves to Lahore. 


These negotiations delayed the Mission at the Sikh Court 
beyond their expectation. Greatly depressed by heat and frighten¬ 
ed of cholera, which claimed some victims in their camp, the 
members privately requested Faqir Aziz-ud-din to induce the 
Maharaja to proceed to Lahore. 1 Ranjit, too, being tired of the 
place readily agreed. After consulting the holy Granth, he left 
Adeenanagar for Lahore on the evening of 11th June; the 
Mission following him a day later. It was a terribly hot June 
and the members of the Mission were “unable to eat, drink or 
sleep”. 2 They reached Lahore on the 17th June and found their 
camp pitched close to the Shalimar gardens. Captain Burnes 
also joined the Mission at Lahore and was given a cordial 
welcome by the Maharaja. 3 

Meanwhile the Governor-General fully approved of Mr. 
Macnaghten’s actions and expressed his strong acknowledgment 
of the zeal and ability with which the delicate negotiations en¬ 
trusted to him had been conducted. 4 

“The negotiation has not yet”, observed His Lordship, “assumed 
such a form as to require any observations beyond general approval 
of all you have done,” 5 However the Governor-General conveyed 
to Macnaghten his unqualified gratification “at the cordial frank¬ 
ness with which all your propositions have been received by the 
Maharaja and at the prospect thus afforded of permanence and of 
improved intimacy to that near connection by which the two 
Governments of Lahore and of British India have so long been 
distinguished. You are authorised upon any occasion which may 
appear proper to you in the most unequivocal terms to communicate 
these feelings on the part of His Lordship to the Maharaja ”. 

“His Lordship”, further w r rote Torrens, “is satisfied for the 
present with this record of his dispositions and until he shall have 
received a definite communication from you, he will not enter 
upon the terms of agreement at present under discussion for 
though too long a delay might give an injurious impression of 
uncertainty and hesitation, a very short interval may put His 
Lordship in possession, either of information from the Persian 

1 Court and Camp of Banjit Singh, page 121. 

It lias been stated by Cunningham that Banjit suddenly broke up his camp at Adeena¬ 
nagar, leaving the British envoys to follow at their leisure or to return if they pleased to Simla; 
See. History of the Sikli3, page 225. There is nothing in the records to show that. In fact 
Osborne mentions that the members of the mission actually requested Fakir Aziz-ud- Din to 
induce the Maharaja to go to Lahore. 

2 Court and Camp of Banjit Singh, page 135. 

a Umdat-iit-Twarikh, Volume III, Part IV, page 541. 

‘Torrens to Macnaghten, June 18, 1838 ; 122-31. 



camp or of instructions from England, which might enable him 
with more security than at present to direct his course.” 

This letter is important as it shows that Lord Auckland had 
not yet made up his mind to take the final plunge. He wanted 
something to be done, but he was not sure whether the British 
should do it. “Our ignorance of what is passing in the Persian 
camp,” he wrote, “ the obscure responsibility of the Govern¬ 
ment here in regard to Persia and to European politics 
and the measure which I take of hazards to be incurred, would 
lead me much rather to stand still, as nearly as circumstances will 
allow me to do so, than at once to take the plunge to which you 

would urge me, .I must prefer this course 

to one which might combine all Sikh feelings against us ; and which 
might at once pledge heroism and strength and finance to the, 
I think, uncertain cause of Shah Shuja in a war to be carried on 
600 miles from our frontier. To this consummation we may 
have to come at last, but I would at least see my way more clearly 
than I do at present, before I venture onwards”. 1 

Thus Auckland wanted to play for time, in order to get in¬ 
structions from England. He had a faint hope that the British 
diplomacy at Tehran might make the employment of the British 
force on the Indus unnecessary. It was on account of this 
undecided attitude, that Auckland expressed his desire to meet 
Captain Burnes and Lieutenant Mackeson at Simla, as soon as 
they were free from business at Lahore. 2 

The members of the Mission had hardly made themselves com¬ 
fortable in their new abode at Lahore, when Banjit Singh invited 
them again to a conference. A day after their arrival in Lahore, 
Macnaghten along with Captains Wade and Burnes and Lieute¬ 
nant Mackeson waited upon His Highness. The Maharaja treated 
the members in his usual kind and affable manner. His. conver¬ 
sation was of a desultory nature, though he expressed great curiosity 
regarding “the state of affairs and our relations with Persia and 
the intervening countries” 3 . Captain Burnes gave all possible 
information to the Maharaja and tried to convince him that the 
British had no desire to reserve or conceal anything from him. 
At the time of taking leave, the Maharaja expressed a desire to 
see Lieutenant Mackeson on the next day, but sent a message 
in the evening, fixing the day after, for the conference. 4 

The Maharaja held a private meeting of his advisers on the 
19th June, 1888, which was attended by Baja Dhian Singh, 

* Auckland to Macnaghten—quoted in John Russell Colvin by Sir Auckland Colvin* pages 
109-110. 

^Torrens to Macnaghten* June 8* 1838 ; 122/31. 

8 Macnaghten to Torrens, June 20* 1838 ; 122/32. 
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Faqir Aziz-ud-Difi, Rai Gobind Jas, and Bhais Ram Singh 1 and 
Gobind Ram. They discussed carefully the replies of Maenaghten 
to Ranjit Singh’s demands and the counter-replies written by the 
counsellers. Certain changes were made in the new draft on the 
suggestion of Ranjit Singh and Rai Gobind Jas and Faqir Aziz- 
ud-Din were instructed to take Captain Rurnes into confidence and 
request him to use his good offices in explaining the whole thing 
to Mr. Maenaghten and Captain Wade. 2 It appears that Burnes was 
taken in by this move, and wrote a very candid and frank letter 
to Maenaghten, which the latter resented, because he foresaw 
“that some impediment may arise to the success of the pending 
negotiations by the encouragement of* communication from 
the Maharaja in any other quarter” while Maenaghten alone was 
the proper channel of communication. Ranjit Singh had made 
similar overtures to Wade both at Adeenanagar and at Lahore, out 
the latter had referred the matter to Maenaghten as the iqdiv idual 
competent to enter upon the discussion of such questions. 3 

On the 20th morning, Lieutenant Mackeson waited on the 
Maharaja and gave the following report of his conversation to Mac- 
naghten.—“The Maharaja observed that as he had shown every 
disposition to comply with our wishes to the Eastward, he trusted 
that we should show same disposition to meet his wishes to the 
Westward. Upon this Lieutenant Mackeson inquired, if His 
Highness did not conceive that the proposed new treaty was 
calculated to meet his views and he expressed his hope, that the 
Maharaja has no view which would frustrate the objects of that 
treaty. * His Highness replied, undoubtedly the treaty is benefi¬ 
cial to my interests by identifying the object of my Government, 
with that of the British. But he added that he wished for some¬ 
thing additional, which would be an apparent proof to the world 
that he had obtained some equivalent for having conceded to 
our wishes and begged that Lieutenant Mackeson would carefully 
weigh the communication he had made to him. The Maharaja 
added that if I (Maenaghten) did not feel competent to accede to 
his wishes he hoped, I would refer them to the consideration of 
the Governor-General.” 4 

The Maharaja then suggested that Fakir Aziz-ud-Din and 
Rai Gob nd Jas should accompany Lieutenant Mackeson to con¬ 
tinue the conversation with Maenaghten. Maenaghten met 

>Bhai Ram Singh was a grandson of Bhai Bashi Ram and had great influence with the 

Maharaja. 

*Sohan Lai—Umdat-ut-Twarikh— Volume III, Part IV, page 644. 

3 Macnaghten to Torrens, June 20, 1838; 122/32. 

The Governor-General also agreed with Maenaghten about the inexpediency oi any otber 
officer entering into official discussion with the officers of the Maharaja during Maenaghten 8 
presence at Lahore. Torrens to Maenaghten, June 28, 1838; 122/37. 

^Maenaghten to Torrens, June 20, 1838; 122/32. 



these agents in the presence of Captain Wade and Lieutenant 
Mackeson, and they presented another paper containing the Sikh 
demands. 1 

After recapitulating what had passed between the Maharaja 
and Lieutenant Mackeson in the morning. Fakir Aziz-ud-Din, 
in reply to Macnaghten’s observation “that the Maharaja did not 
appear to set a high value on the advantage which would be 
secured to him by the confirmation of the treaty between himself 
and Shah Shuja,” said that “ His Highness fully appreciated 
those advantages, but that he wished for more,” and added that 
“if one objection is yielded another should be claimed—that is if 
S is taken away J should be granted (alluding to Shikarpur and 
Jallalabad).’’ 2 ' 

Maenaghten thought it a good opportunity to point out to 
Fakir Aziz-ud-Din that “In the whole of the negotiation, we had 
consulted the Maharaja’s benefit and sought no aggrandizement 
for ourselves—not a rupee of the money to be taken from the 
Sindhians, nor an acre of ground beyond the Indus, did we seek— 
Whereas in both these respects the Maharaja’s interests had been 
particularly attended to”. 3 

Maenaghten then reverted to the original ground of the pro¬ 
position which had been made to the Maharaja that he should act 
in concert with the British Government on the occasion referred to. 
The British envoy made it clear that “it was out of consideration 
for the long and established friendship that had subsisted between 
the two states—and with reference to the obvious expediency 
of concert and union between friends and especially to the fact 
that a treaty had already been founded between the Maharaja 
and Shah Shuja that the Governor-General was induced to afford 
His Highness an opportunity of combining with the British Gov¬ 
ernment”. 4 Maenaghten reminded the Fakir that to unite 
with the British “was all along declared to be perfectly optional 
with the Maharaja and that the Governor-General had declared 
his anxious wish that there should be no diminution of friendship 
between the two states if His Highness thought it more for his 
interest to act independently”. 6 Maenaghten then told the agents 
that he concluded from the tenor of His Highness’s message and 
from all that had already passed on the subject that His Highness 
could not cordially join in the scheme proposed to him. 

“I deemed it my duty”, wrote Maenaghten to Torrens, 
“to add that if such were His Highness’s resolution, he would be 

l Macnaghten to Torrens, June 20, 1838; 122/32. 
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^ Jiberty to take his own course and I had full authority to state, 
that in that case it would still be in the anxious wish of the 
Governor-General that the intimate friendship and good under¬ 
standing now so happily subsisting between the two states would 
continue as heretofore not only unimpaired, but increasing. But 
that I felt it my duty to add (in order to guard against the possi¬ 
bility of being supposed hereafter that we have designedly con¬ 
cealed our intentions from His Highness and that we had sinister 
or exclusive views of our own ) that circumstances might occur to 
render it necessary for us to counteract danger and that if it 
seriously threatened us, we might he compelled to arrest the 
advance of the Persians by the advance of our own troops and in 
this case, we might find it expedient to support the cause of Shah 
• Shuja ' 

Macnaghten concluded by saying, “I would not reduce to 
writing any part of my observations, which had reference to 
the verbal remarks of the agent, but that if the Maharaja would 
permit I should be happy to send Lieutenant Mackeson again to 
His Highness’s presence in order that he might place His Highness 
fully and without reserve in possession of my sentiments”. 2 
Macnaghten was determined that if Banjit Singh showed a dis¬ 
position to persist in urging claims which could not be conceded, 
Mackeson should make the British position perfectly clear. 

The following is the Memorandum read by Fakir Aziz-ud-I)in 
to Lieutenant Mackeson in the presence of Maharaja Banjit 
Singh as containing the import of verbal messages which His 
Highness wished that officer to convey to Mr. Macnaghten. 3 


Macnaghten'& Replies. 

1. With reference to the wish of 
the Maharaja that 1 should furnish 
him with my advice on this occasion 
I beg to state that I feel highly hon¬ 
oured bv the reliance His Highness 
has been pleased to place in me and 
I cannot repay that confidence in a 
more suitable manner, than by re¬ 
calling His Highness’s attention to 


Ranjit Singh’s Proposals. 

1. As Mr. Macnagbten is endo wed 
with every good quality of an ex¬ 
cellent disposition, true to his word,, 
faithful to his promise and a pro¬ 
moter of the relations of friendship 
between the two states according 
to treaty, I hope he will advise me in 
what manner the stipulations of the 
treaty in conformity with the ancient 


l Macnaghten to Torrens, June 20, 1938 ; 122/32. Cunningham in his History of the Sikhs 
(P. 225) says that “ the Maharaja was told that the expedition would be undertaken, whether 
he chose to share in it or not.” He further adds in the foot-note that “ Banjit Singh was. 
told he would be left out if he did not choose to come in does not appear on public record. 
It was, however, the only convincing argument used during the long discussions and 1 think 
Major Mackeson was made the bearer of the message to that effect/ 1 Cunningham’s state¬ 
ment, however, appears to be rather sweeping. We have seen that Macnaghten said to Fakir 
Aziz-lid/Din that, they might be compelled to support the restoration of Shah Shuja, not that 
the British would do so automatically if the Maharaja refused to help the Shah. 

a Maenaghten to Torrens, June 20, 1838 ; 122/32. 

*Ibid. 
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the many great and solid benefits 
which would accrue to His Highness 
by the adoption of the treaty in its 
present form and by acting in concert 
with the British Government. Be¬ 
sides the numerous advantages which 
can be appreciated by the two Gov¬ 
ernments themselves, what 1 would 
observe, can give greater notoriety 
to the advantages which will be 
reaped by the Maharaja, that the 
fact of his receiving a large portion 
of money to be obtained from the 
Amirs of Sind and this having se¬ 
cured to him the cession in posterity 
of extensive tracts of territory in 
Afghanistan which might otherwise 
be claimed by the King of that coun¬ 
try. If these benefits are not ap¬ 
parent to the Maharaja, His Highness 
will remember that I was authorised 
to communicate to him the wish of 
my Government that he should act 
in such mode as he thought best for 
his own interests, it being in that case 
the earnest wish of the Governor- 
General that the friendship and good 
understanding between the two 
states, should endure as before—More 
than this what advice can a friend 
give ? 

2. The present Governor-General 
has no less anxiety titan Ins prede¬ 
cessors to maintain unimpaired the 
relations of friendship now so happi¬ 
ly subsisting between the two states 
according to the ancient and firmly 
established treaty. 


With reference to the verbal com¬ 
munications made to me by Mr. 
Mackeson, Faqir Aziz-ud-Din and 
Bai Gobind Jas by the, Maharaja’s 
desire, I have put Lieutenant Macke¬ 
son in further possession of my senti¬ 
ments on one or two points and if 


treaty may in a becoming manner be 
embellished and adorned and prove 
advantageous to the interests of the 
Sikh nation. Whatever the Gods 
do, becomes well known and cele¬ 
brated throughout the universe. 
Captain Wade also my sincere 
friend is the medium of promoting 
the relations of amity and the ad¬ 
juster of the scales of the jewel of 
friendship. You also are the con¬ 
structor of the bridge of friendship 
between the two states. 


2. The letters received from ivlr. 
Fraser, together with the communi¬ 
cation of Bai Gobind Jas which are 
confirmatory of each other are in 
my possession and have been taken 
out of the private Tosha Khana for 
your inspection. You may examine 
them as also the reports that were 
sent to me by Bai Gobind Jas rela¬ 
tive to observations made to him by 
Captain Murray. You can also refer 
to passages in the letters of the 
Governor-General for instance in 
the letter of the late Lord Minto 
“I have only to express my firm 
hope and assurance that the founda¬ 
tions of friendship which have by 
the favour and grace of God been 
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the lvTaharaja should b? pleased to 
send for that officer he will be happy 
to report those sentiments for the 
consideration of His Highness. 


(Lahore 20th June, 1838.) 


laid between the two states may last 
to the extremity like the barrier of 
Alexander”. In a letter of the 
Governor-General Lord William 
Bentinck “I feel assured that the 
pleasant paths of friendship and 
concord between the two states 
will ever continue to be preserved 
and maintained in this manner and 
that no new measure which shall be 
repugnant to, or inconsistent with 
that approved rule can ever occur” 
and in another ifc will always be 
the sincere and anxious desire of 
my heart to attend to your wishes.” 

RANJIT SINGH YIELDS. 

Lieuteimnt Maekeson acted as a general messenger on behalf 
oi the British, just as Fakir Aziz-ud-Din, and Rai Kishan Chand 
represented the Sikh ruler. All of them “were constantly goin^ 
backwards and forwards, in frightful, heat, to communicate the 
suggestions or replies of their respective chiefs’’ 1 Ranjit Singh 
was greatly impressed by Mackeson's intelligence and courteous 
bearing, and a good deal of credit goes to him for the successful 
negotiation of the treaty. 

In accoidance with Macnaghten s written suggestions 
the Maharaja called for Lieutenant Maekeson early in the morning 
of 22nd June to the Baradari of Shah Balawal. 2 Before his de^ 
parture Macnaghten instructed him “to sound the sentiments of 
the Maharaja as to the employment of a British armament in 
the direction of Peshawar, chiefly because rumours had reached 
me to the effect; that certain of His Highness’s Sardars had been 
trying to impress him with the belief that the object of the 
British Government was to push his troops into the post of danger 
without itself taking any share in the risks and fatigues of the 
contemplated campaign and it appeared to me that a communica¬ 
tion of the nature I directed to be made would go far to efface 
this impression if it had been produced in the mind of His Holi¬ 
ness”. 3 s 

Thus we find that Macnaghten, in his declaration to Ranjit 
Smgh that t he circumstances might compel the British alone to 

^Kaye—War in Afghanistan, Volume I, page 331. ~ 

a Sohan Lai—Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Volume III, Part IV, page 548. 

®Macnaghten to Torrens, June 23, 1838; 122/33. 





repel the danger on the north-west, was actuated by two motives ; 
he was tired of the dilatory tactics pursued by. Ranjit Singh and 
wanted to bring the business to an end, and secondly, he wanted to 
remove the impression which had been formed in Ranjit Singh’s 
mind, that the British wished the Sikhs to face all the danger 
and themselves to reap all the benefits. 

Lieutenant Mackeson found Ranjit Singh listening to a sheet of 
news from Peshawar, which was being read by Faqir Aziz-ud-Din. 
Rai Go bind Jas and Raja Hira Singh were the only other persons 
present at the interview. The Faqir continued to read the paper, 
which “gave a circumstantial account of the surrender of Herat 
to the Persians by Shah Kamran on the terms of becoming tri¬ 
butary to the Persians and having conferred on him the title 
of Mir-i-Afghanan”. 1 

The Maharaja was not convinced of the truth of the report, 
which, he said, had been sent by his own newswriter at Kabul, 
who though a very old servant sent him very incorrect informa¬ 
tion. The Maharaja then asked Mackeson to communicate the 
purport of the verbal message of Mr. Macnaghten. Mackeson 
told the Maharaja that he had delivered the Maharaja’s verbal 
communications and the written memorandum to Mr. Macnaghten, 
asking for advice, that Mr. Macnaghten had given his advice in 
writing to Faqir Aziz-ud-Din and that if he wished the paper 
might be read to him. The Maharaja replied that he had already 
heard and understood the contents of the paper. At this Mackeson 
added that Mr. Macnaghten was anxious to learn his view's on 
its contents. The Maharaja immediately asked Faqir Aziz-ud- 
Din to read a paper which had been written in the morning in 
reply to it. It read as follows : “When Captain Wade came to 
Lahore in "the cold weather, before the last, to settle a cer¬ 
tain affair well known, that it was agreed that its final agree¬ 
ment should be deferred to the meeting with His Lordship the 
Governor-General. Now that Mr. Macnaghten had been deputed 
on the part of the Governor-General and might be considered as 
it were in his Lordship’s place, the same affair had again been 
brought into discussion and His Highness had given his consent to 
our mode of adjusting it. Having shown an entire deference to 
our wishes as regarded the affairs to the South, it was due to the 
long subsisting and intimate relations of friendship between the 
two states, that, we should show a like deference to his wishes 
as regarded, the West and allow the Khalsaji to take possession 
of Jalalabad”. 

lieutenant Mackeson’s Memorandum of conversation with Maharaja Banjit Singh at 
Lahore, 22nd June, 1838. Enclosure in Macnaghten to Torrens, 23rd June, 1838; 122/33. 
Almost the whole account of this meeting between the Maharaja and the Lieutenant is baaed 
upon this Memorandum. 



On hearing the contents of this paper, Mackeson asked the 
Maharaja to allow Faqir Aziz-ud-Din to read to His Highness in 
his presence the paper from Mr. Macnaghten to which this was a 
reply, as he (Mackeson) had certain observations to offer on Mr. 
Maenaghten’s behalf “In commenting on this paper,” wrote 
Mackeson in his Memorandum, “I dwelt on the many solid ad¬ 
vantages that would accrue to His Highness from acting in concert 
with the British Government and giving his assent to the treaty 
in its present form. I pointed out, that the British Government 
on its part coveted no new possession, that it neither required 
a foot of land, nor an equivalent in any shape for the expenses 
it would incur, beyond the mutual object of raising a barrier to 
the nearer approach of the Persians to the frontiers of Hindustan 
by placing Afghanistan in the hands of a ruler friendly both to 
the Sikhs and the British. As regards the settlement of the affair 
well known, there would have been an obvious inconvenience in 
leaving it any longer open, when the Amirs of Sindh were to become 
a party to the Shah’s restoration. They would expect their 
claims to be attended to even in the Mazari question and T-Tia 
Highness would admit that a disposition had been shown to 
consult his wishes, in omitting all mention of that question in 
the treaty notwithstanding that he was to receive from the Amirs 
a large sum of money.” 

The Maharaja frankly admitted the deference that had been 
shown to his wishes in this matter, and told Mackeson that he 
had no desire to revert to the subject, which he considered had 
been finally settled . But. the Maharaja emphasised “that in 
the settlement of the affair to the westward, there would be a 
vast outlay, that a lakh of men would be required, that they would 
have to encounter hard and dangerous service”. At this Mackeson 
suggested that if the Maharaja entertained any serious anxiety 
about the hardships to which his troops might be subjected, he 
might allow the employment of British troops and send them by 
way of Peshawar. 

This clever suggestion of Mackeson instantly prompted the 
Sikh ruler to express his real feelings. Being suspicious of the 
British designs he promptly replied. “No”, adding that the 
troops of Khalsa Jee were steadfast and even ready to do service 
for the British as far as Kabul, as that would also be the ful¬ 
filment of the prophecy of their Guru. Mackeson rejoined by 
saying that in effecting the Shah’s restoration there would pro¬ 
bably not be much occasion for hard fighting anywhere, because 
the Shah appeared from various accounts to be very popular with 
the Afghans. 

On the Maharaja again adverting to the verbal message, 
which Mackeson had to deliver, the latter “recapitulated to His 
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Highness the different courses which Mr. Macnaghten had lately 
proposed to him of acting in concert or pursuing his own plan,, 
dwelling particularly on the motives of strong regard for the old 
and firm alliance of the two states, which had induced His Lordship 
the Governor-General thus unreservedly to lay open liis views 
to him and to assure him that whatever course he might adopt 
as best suited to his own interests, it would cause no diminu¬ 
tion of the friendly feelings and wishes of the British Government 
towards him.” Mackeson then “touched on the identity of the 
interests of the Sikh and British nations and the importance of 
their uniting in firm and cordial co-operation at the present crisis, 
on the value attached to His Highness’s co-operation and the regret 
that would be felt if he could not see his own interest in acting- 
in concert with us on the terms, that had been proposed.” 

“In that event”, continued Mackeson, “no diminution would 
occur in the firm and lasting friendship of the two states. But 
it was due to the friendship as well as to His Highness, in order 
to guard against any approach or reserve or concealment hereafter, 
to inform him now- of the possibility that might occur from being 
compelled in self-defence to take our own measures to ward off 
approaching danger and use our own troops to restore Shah Shaja 
to his throne.” 

It is not difficult to explain the motives which prompted 
Macnaghten to communicate this decision to Ranjit Singh. He 
was probably ‘ exhausted by the vexatious claims and frivolous 
objections of the Sikh party’. Lord Auckland was still not very 
sure about the course to be pursued, while Macnaghten it appears 
had made up his mind to take the fatal plunge. “I will gladly 
pause”, wrote the Governor-General to the Envoy, “before I take 
a step in a measure of so much importance which I might not be 
able to retrace and upon which instructions are now to be expected 
within a fortnight from England. A better sight into the state of 
political feeling in Afghanistan, or events passing on the side of 
Persia may make a further consideration most desirable”. 1 That 
Macnaghten was pressing the Governor-General on to a decision 
is clear from Lord Auckland’s letter written on June 10. “You 
must not however be surprised that I yet see hazard and diffi¬ 
culties upon which my mind must hesitate and of which we may 
take different measure. When once the determination is made, I 
shall be wfith you for promptitude of action and perhaps even for 
greater promptitude of action than you may be.” 2 

1 Auckland to Macnaghten—quoted in Sir Auckland Colvin’s John Bussell Colvin; 
pages 110-111. 

2 Auckland, to Macnaghten—quoted in Sir Auckland Colvin’s John Russell Colvin; 
page 111. The importance of this letter is obvious from the fact that it was written 
during the course of negotiations. 
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It appears that Macnaghten after his departure from Simla had 
made up bis mind, that Ranjit Singh should not be allowed to act 
alone. The only other alternatives were that the British should 
either take measures against a sea of troubles and overcome them 
single-handed, or work conjointly with Ranjit Singh for the resto¬ 
ration of Shah Shuja. Macnaghten was supported in his views 
both by Captain Wade and Lieutenant Mackeson, whose opinions 
were greatly valued on account of their knowledge and experience 
of the Sikh Court. Day after day Macnaghtejr urged upon the 
Governor-General the desirability of his telling-Ranjit Singh that 
“with or without the co-operation of the Maharaja, the Govern¬ 
ment of India will set up Shah Shuja.” 1 

it is obvious that Macnaghten used this threat without the 
knowledge (at least without the sanction) of the Governor-General, 
and it was on account of this reason that he refused to put it 
in writing and sent Mackeson to communicate it verbally to the 
Maharaja. 

Ranjit Singh was taken aback at this statement. From this it 
appeared that his advisers had not informed him about the possi¬ 
bility of the British Government acting independently in the 
matter. But on hearing the plain facts, he decided the things 
in his usual prompt and emphatic manner and told Mackeson to 
prepare the treaty. The quickness of the decision puzzled the 
British officer, who asked Faqir Aziz-ud-Din, if the Maharaja 
meant the treaty presented by Macnaghten alone with the sup¬ 
plementary articles. “That one”, said the Maharaja decisive¬ 
ly 

At this state, Faqir Aziz-ud-Din drew the attention of the ( 
Maharaja to the question of Jallalabad and asked how that was to 
be settled. The Maharaja replied “that if the Sikhs could not be 
allowed to hold possession of Jallalabad, some other arrangement 
could be made which would have the effect of making the Khalsaji 
act in cordial co-operation. Tire friendship between the Sikhs 
and the British Government was great and had lasted many 
years. The British and the Sikh Government had no care and 
were both able to act independently, but they had a care for mutual 
friendship which had lasted so long.” 

Faqir Aziz-ud-Din then asked Mackeson to suggest some 
alternative to the plan of Sikhs taking possession of Jallalabad. 
Mackeson wanted to know the mind of Ranjit Singlr and observed 
that it now rested with the Maharaja to suggest any plan that 
might have occurred to his mind. 

--(■■■ r ,,^1 . I ,1 .a n . . . .. I I i m il M II I . 

Quoted in Six Auckland Colvin’s John Russell Colvin; page 109. 







“The Maharaja said promptly that there were one or two 
other modes, and the Eaqir put in the remark, “provided they are 
likely to be acceded to'’. Maekeson assured His Highness about 
his readiness to communicate any proposal he might make to 
Mr. Macnaghten, as he felt sure that the Maharaja would not 
propose anything directly at variance with the subject of the 
treaty. 

“The Maharaja”, wrote Maekeson in his Memorandum, 
“then proposed, that if the Sikhs were not to be permitted whole 
possession of Jallalabad, they should receive a yearly tribute 
instead to reimburse the expenses of the campaign”. 1 

Maekeson inquired from the Faqir (the latter repeated 
his question) if yearly tribute or a sum of money for the occasion, 
was intended, and added that it was already provided that the 
British officers were to accompany the Maharaja’s troops in 
order to have an opportunity of seeing the labour and expenses of 
the campaign. 

1 “Would the Shah be any worse for two lacs of rupees less a 
year asked the Maharaja. 

Maekeson admitted that the sum was inconsiderable, but 
pointed out that it was a large sum out of the Shah’s revenues, 
and added that it was not so much the sum, as the occasion it 
would afford to evil-disposed persons to make observations dis¬ 
agreeable to the Shah. 

“The Shah has no revenues now”, remarked Ranjit Singh, Mac- 
keson admitted that he had none, but observed, that it would re¬ 
dound to the reputation of His Highness and the British Govern¬ 
ment to restore him his throne and country and with them his reve¬ 
nues. On this, the Maharaja told Maekeson that the Shall had, 
lately, formally offered him 5 lacs of rupees annual tribute as the 
price of his restoration. Maekeson could hardly be silenced by 
such a remark and inquired if the Maharaja thought that the 
Shah had any intention of abiding by those offers. 

“The Afghans are proverbially not to be trusted,” replied 
Ranjit Singh. 

The Maharaja then requested Maekeson to return to Mr. 
Macnaghten and tell him that “if it was possible to allow of the 

*T3ie readiness with which the Maharaja agreed to give up his demand for Jallalabad 
shows that probably Ranjit Singh knew that this demand would be refused, and he had put it 
up just as a move in the negotiations, so that its refusal might strengthen his claims to in¬ 
creased money compensation. Before the arrival of Macnaghten’s mission, Ranjit Singh used 
to speak of Jallalabad as a possession not to be coveted by the Khalsa. See Kaye—History 
of the War in Afghanistan, Volume I, page 321, foot-note. 



Sikhs holding possession of Jallalabad, that measure would mako 
qu? £ Ve thei f hearty co-operation both for the restoration of 
bfaah bhuja and against all the tribes that might ever come 
from toe westward, that if this was not allowable then let them' 
have a tribute instead.” 

Mackeson replied that he would mention his wishes to Mr^ 
Macnaghten, but that he could not hope for a favourable answer 
to his proposition for an annual tribute from Jallalabad, which 

ST;7 e S 1 ? ppo3e ? 5? the spirit of the treaty. His Highness then 
repeated his wish that the proposal should be conveyed to Mr. 
Macnaghten, and Mackeson readily assented. 

Before Mackeson s departure, the Maharaja mentioned that 
he had received a letter m the morning from Sultan Muhammad 
Khan apprising his Highness that he had heard of his intention 
to give ohaJi Sliuja. 10 lacs of rupees to enable him to recover 
• throne and professing himself to put the Maharaja in posses¬ 
sion of Kabul it he would place 1 lac of rupees and 10,000 horse¬ 
men at his disposal. ’ 

As Mackeson rose to take his leave, the Maharaja again re- 
peated the message he wished him to deliver to Mr. Macnaghten 
and added ‘Tell him, that I have now disclosed my whole mind 
to aim and kept nothing m reserve. Return tomorrow, if he 
pleases and let me know his wishes”. 

On his return to the camp, Lieutenant Mackeson was accom- 
gamed by Rai Gobind Jas on the part of the Maharaja. The 
bikh Agent repeated the essential points of the conversation 
agreeing completely with the report furnished by Lieutenant, 
Macheson. Something”, he said, “ was necessary to satisfy 
the Sikh nation as to the propriety of the part, which His Highness, 
was still most desirous of taking in concert with the British Govern- 
,, IJ f «»ggested that the Shah should pay an annual tribute 
oi - lakhs of rupees to the Maharaja in consideration of His High¬ 
ness s foregoing all claims to Jallalabad. b 

Macnaghten requested Rai Gobind Jas to ret am to the 
Maharaja and state to him that though it was beyond Macna°hten's 
power to give any hope of his wishes being acceded to. he would 
be happy to wait upon His Highness “either that evening or the 
next, morning to have confidential discussions with him on the 
still pending points of the proposed treaty.” 

.On 23rd morning, Macnaghten went to see the Maharaja 
During the interval Macnaghten meditated a good deal “noon 
the means which might be employed for reconciling the differences- 

^Macnaghten to Torrens, June 23, 1838 ; 122/33. ~~~ - 





remaining to be adjusted. The Maharaja had plainly and un¬ 
reservedly declared his submission to the wishes of our Government 
in the matter of Shikarpore and important as this sacrifice was 
in the mind of himself and bis people, he naturally desired to 
be able to show that he had obtained some equivalent for con¬ 
senting to make the future sacrifice of foregoing all claim to 
the territory of Jallalabad and the countries to the westward. 
I could not. help feeling, that this desire was not unreasonable 
and having in view the paramount expediency of at once settling 
every point of difference between the British Government and its 
old and faithful ally and the obvious policy of securing the cordial 
co-operation, not only of the Maharaja, but of his people also at 
the present crisis (calculated as this co-operation seems to be to 
frustrate the intrigues of our enemies both to the East and West), 
X am decidedly of opinion that these objects would be cheaply 
purchased by the annual payment under our guarantee of the sum 
of two lakhs of rupees by Shab Shuja for whose immediate benefit 
the contemplated operations are to be undertaken, provided the 
payment could be put on such a footing as to be consistent with 
the dignity of the Shah. 

“ It occurred to me that this might be effected in the form of 
a subsidy and that by a modification of the existing treaty between 
Shah Shuja and the Maharaja in that respect. A really efficient 
body of subsidized troops might be secured to the Shah in time 
of need and the reciprocal claim of each power on the other for 
military aid might be more accurately defined. I need hardly 
point out the additional inducement, which will then be held out 
to the Maharaja to support the Shah and to maintain inviolate 
the terms of the Tripartite treaty”. 1 

Havmg completely made up his mind, Macnaghten told the 
Maharaja that “Out of the exceeding friendship winch subsisted 
between theytwo states, I was anxious to do all in my power to 
gratify him.” Macnaghten then explained to His Highness the 
proposition which stands as the 14th. article of the accompanying 
amended draft of the treaty, and pointed out that the Maharaja 
was always bound by the treaty to furnish military aid to the Shah 
on his requisition, tod “although the obligation was reciprocal, 
yet that His Highness must be aware that his power was such as 
to make him altogether independent of such assistance from the 
Shall, that consequently the introduction into the treaty of the 
provision I had to propose would not effect any real change in 
the relations of His Highness towards the Shah.’ Eanjit Singh not 
only realised hut admitted in his most frank manner the truth 

‘Macnaghten to Torrens, June 23,1833 ; 122/33. This letter forma, the basis of the re- 
maiaing portion of this chapter. 



°f these observations and confessed that reciprocity was merely 
nominal. 

Macnaghten further pointed out that the Maharaja would 
under any circumstances keep a large army in Peshawar terri¬ 
tories - ; therefore his holding 5*000 men available for the service 
of the Shah could be of no great consequenoe to him. The Maha¬ 
raja yielded a ready assent even to this observation. Having 
prepared the ground, Macnaghten proceeded to state that “if the 
Maharaja was prepared to admit that with this concession, both 
he and his people could cordially co-operate with the British Gov¬ 
ernment in the scheme proposed, I would lose no time in doing 
all in my power to obtain the sanction of the Governor-General 
for the insertion of such an article in the treaty.” 1 

Ranjit Singh was visibly affected by this communication and 
repeatedly declared that this concession to his feeling and the 
feelings of his nation would be entirely satisfactory, that all 
the points of difference between him and the British Government 
had been removed, and that “ he should be prepared with con¬ 
fidence and cordiality to take part which he had all along been 
desirous of taking in concurrence and co-operation with the 
British Government. The Maharaja was profuse in his expres¬ 
sion of gratification and of sincere attachment to the British 
Government 

Finding him in good humour, Macnaghten told the Maharaja 
that he had a few propositions of a comparatively minor character 
to submit for his approval, and that most of them the Maharaja 
had already approved. He then submitted to the Maharaja 
the following propositions :— 

(1) The eldest son of Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk will (shall 
be permitted by His Majesty to join the Maharaja’s 
troops) be treated with all honour and respect. 

1 Tiie Governor-General himself entertained serious doubts regarding the stipulations for 
the payment by Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk of two lakhs annually to the Maharaja, “ He readily 
admits the excellent ground upon which with respect to the Maharaja’s feelings, this article 
rests and he is equally desirous with His Highness, that there should be no appearance of undue 
concession on his part and that not only his own feelings but that those also of hie nation 
should be consulted in the treaty. On the other hand. His Lordship is apprehensive, that in 
proportion as the article may be pleasing .to the Sikhs, it will be displeasing to the Afghans and 
by diminishing with Shah Sbujah, his chances of success, it may have though not in the 
same degree a similar effect a cession of territory. He admit#, however, that there is 
here a reciprocity of obligation which may be thought too much from the force of the objec¬ 
tion. He can suggest no other cause for overcoming the difficulties with which you have to- 
contend, excepting that of increasing the immediate pecuniary advantages to the Maharaja, 
which you are authorized to mention as an alternative which it may possibly be considered 
proper to propose to him, but he thinks it right to state his first impression of doubt and he will 
be glad to have it entirely removed by the report of your conversation with Shah Shulah-ul-Mulk 
and by communications with officers whose opinion on the subject are entitled to attention.” 
The Governor-General gathered that in conformity with the stipulation of the former treaty, 
the agreement contemplated a subsidiary fpree composed of Muslims. (Torrents to Macnaghten, 
July 2, 1838; 122/39J 







f(2) The Sh&hzada will be permitted to proceed towards 
Kabul accompanied by a portion of the Maharaja’s 
Muhammadan troops and by one of the British 
officers in attendance on the camp, should the 
Afghans declare unequivocally in favour of Shah 
Shujah-ul-Mulk or should the advance of the 
Shahzada appear from the circumstances expedient 
to those officers and the officers who may be asso¬ 
ciated with them by the Maharaja. 

{8) If Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk should ask for the aid of 
Sultan Muhammad’s services in his expedition to 
Kandahar with a view to gaining adherents and 
generally in furtherance of the objects contemplated 
by three powers, the Maharaja will permit the Khan 
to join His Majesty. 

{4) If it appears advisable with the concert and counsel 
of the British officers in the camp of the Maharaja, 
that His Highness’s troops should pass beyond the 
limits of His Highness’s possessions, in that case 
also, the concert and counsel of these officers (who 
will be in communication with the British officers 
attached to the camp of the Shah) will be considered 
proper. 

Though the Maharaja expressed a general approval of the 
propositions, Macnaghten feared the possibility of his suggesting 
immaterial modifications in their wording later. In that case 
the British envoy was prepared “ in conformity with the system 
which I have hitherto uniformly observed, to show every deference 
to His Highness’s wishes which may not be inconsistent with the 
chief objects of the negotiations ”. 

Before Macnaghten took leave the Maharaja expressed his 
hope that the British officers sent with his force might be men 
of experience and discretion, saying “such men for instance as 
the Captain here, pointing to Captain Wade 

Macnaghten hoped to be able to forward for His Lordship’s 
inspection and ratification, if approved, the copies of the draft 
of the new treaty, both in English and Persian, within a day or 
two and was anxious that it should be approved by the Governor- 
General before it was submitted to Ranjit Singh for his signature. 
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The following is the rough draft of a treaty sent by Macnaghten 

■ on the 23rd June, 1888, to the Government. 

Treaty of Alliance and Friendship Executed Between Maharajah 
Banjit Singh and Shah Shuja-ul- Alulk with the Approbation of 
and in Concert with the British Government . 

Preamble .—Belations of friendship having been firmly estab¬ 
lished between Maharaja Banjit Singh and Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk, 
so that there neither is, nor ever shall be, any alienation or differ¬ 
ence of interest existing between them, they agree with the ap¬ 
probation of and in concert with the British Government to 
adopt the following articles in consideration of the terms of good¬ 
will and friendship by which they are reciprocally actuated. 

Article 1.—Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk disclaims all title on the 
part of himself, his heirs, his successors and all the Suddozais 
to all the territories, lying on either bank of the river Indus, that 
may be possessed by the Maharaja, viz., Kashmir, including the 
limits E. W. N. and S., together with, the fort of Atiock, Chuch, 
Hazara, Khebel, Amb, with its dependencies on the left bank 

■ of the aforesaid river, and on the right bank, Peshawar with the 
Eusufzai territory, Khattaks, Hasht Nagar, Muchnee, Kohat, 

; and all the places dependent on Peshawar so far as the^ Khyber 
Pass, Bannu, the Viziri Territory, Dowr, Tank, Gorang, Kalabagh 
. and Kushalgher with their dependent districts, Dera Ismail 
Khan and its dependency together with Dera Ghazi Khan, Kot 
Mitlian, and their dependent territory, Sunghar, Haren, Dajel, 
Hajipur and Bajinpore and the three Kutchees as well as 
Mankera, with its district and the province of Multan situated 
on the left bank. These countries and places are considered 
to be the property and to form the estate of the Maharaja—the 
: Shah neither has nor will have any concern with them. They 
belong to the Maharaja and his posterity from generation to 
: generation. 

Article 2.—The people of the country on the other side of 
Khyber will not be suffered to commit robberies or aggressions 
- or any disturbances on this side. If any defaulter of either state, 
who has embezzled the revenue, takes refuge in the territory 
of the other, each party engages to surrender him. 

Article 3.—As agreeably to the treaty established between 
the British Government and the Maharaja, no one can cross 
from the left to the right bank of the Sutlej without a passport 
from the Maharaja. The same rule shall be observed regarding 
the passage of the Indus, whose waters join the Sutlej and no one 
shall be allowed to cross the Indus without the Maharaja’s per¬ 
mission. 

Article 4.—Begarding Shikarpore and the territory of Sindh 
on. the right bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree to abide by 
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whatever may be settled as right and prqper in conformity with the 
happy relations of friendship .subsisting between the. British 
Government and the Maharaja through Captain Wade. 


Article 5.—When the Shah shall have established his authority 


w Kabul and Kandhar, he will annually send the Maharaja the 
following articles, viz., 55 high-bred horses of approved colour 
and pleasant paces, 11 Persian scimitars, 7 Persian poignards, 
25 good mules, fruits of various kinds, both dry and fresh, and 
sirdas or musk melons of a sweet and delicate flavour to be sent 
throughout the year, by the way of Kabul River to Peshawar, 
grapes, pomegranates, apples, quinces, almonds, raisim, pistahs 
or chestnuts, an abundant supply of each, as well as pieces of 
satin of every colour, choghas of fur, kimkhabs wrought with gold 
and silver and Persian carpets, altogether to the number of 101 
pieces. All these articles the Shah will continue to send every 
year to the Maharaja. 

Article 6.—Each party shall address the other in terms of 

equality. 

Article. 7..—Merchants of Afghanistan, who will be desirous 
of trading to, Lahore, Amritsar, or any other part of the 
Maharaja s possessions,, shall not. be stopped or molested in their 
way; on the contrary strict orders shall be issued to facilitate 
tlreir intercourse and the Maharaja engages to observe the same 
line of conduct on his part, in respect to the traders who may 
wish to proceed to Afghanistan, 

n Article 8.—The Maharaja will yearly send to the Shah the 
following articles in the way of friendship : 55 pieces of shawl, 
25 pieces of muslin, 11 dopattahs, 5 pieces of kimkhab, 5 scarves, 

5 turbans, 55 loads of Bareh rice (peculiar to Peshawar). 

Article lb-—Any of the Maharaja’s officers who may be deputed 
to Afghanistan to purchase horses or any other business as well as 
those who may be sent by the Shah into the Punjab for the purpose 
of purchasing piece-goods or shawls, etc., to the amount of 
Bs. 11,000 will be treated by both sides with due attention 
and every facility shall be afforded to them in the execution 
of these commissions. 


Article 10.—Whereas the armies of the two states may happen 
to be assembled at the same place, on no account shall the 
slaughter of kine be permitted to take place. 

Article 11.—In the event of the Shah taking any auxiliary 
force from the Maharaja, whatever booty may be acquired from 
the Barakzais, in jewels, horses, arms, great or small, shall be 
equally divided between the tw r o contracting parties. If the 
Shah should succeed in obtaining possession of their property 
without the assistance of the Maharaja’s troops, the Shah agrees 
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a portion of it by his own agent to the Maharaja in the 
way of friendship. 

Article 12.—-An exchange of missions charged with letters 
and presents shall constantly take place between the two parties. 

Article 13.—Should the Maharaja require the aid of any of 
the Shah’s troops in furtherance of the objects contemplated 
by this treaty, the Shah engages to send a force commanded 
by one of his principal officers ; in like manner the Maharaja will 
furnish the Shah, when required, with an auxiliary force composed 
of Muhammadans and commanded by one of his principal officers, 
as far as Kabul. When the Maharaja may go to Peshawar, 
the Shah will depute a Shahzada to visit him, on which occasion 
the Maharaja, will receive and dismiss him with the honour and 
consideration due to his rank and dignity. 

Article 14.—In consideration of the Maharaja having in readi¬ 
ness within the limits of the Peshawar frontier belonging to His 
Highness a disposable force, consisting of not less than 5,000 
men in the mode specified in the 13th article of the treaty within 
the dominions of Kabul (and if the affair be one of great import¬ 
ance with the counsel and convenience of the British Government), 
the Shah engages after the attainment of his object to pay the 
Maharaja always and without fail an annual sum of two lacs 
•of rupees in the Nanak-shahi or Kaldar currency, calculating 
from the date on which the Sikh troops may be despatched 
for the purpose of reinstating His Majesty, but in the event of the 
Maharaja requiring the aid of any of the Shah’s troops a deduction 
shall be made from the subsidy, proportioned to the period for 
which such aid may be afforded, and the British Government 
holds itself responsible for the punctual payment of the above 
sum annually to the Maharaja, so long as the provisions of this 
treaty are duly observed. 

Article 15.—The friends and enemies of the one shall be the 
friends and enemies of the other. 

Article 16—-Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk agrees to relinquish for 
himself, his heirs and his successors all claims of supremacy 
and arrears of tribute over the country now held by the Amirs 
of Sindh, on condition of the payment to him by the Amirs of such 

a sum not exceeding .... Rs. as may be 

determined under the mediation of the British Government, 

... of such payment being made over by him 

to the Maharaja Ranjit Singh. On these payments being com¬ 
pleted, Article 4 of' the Treaty of 12 March, 1833, will be consider¬ 
ed cancelled. 

Article 17.—When Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk shall have succeeded 
in establishing his authority in Afghanistan, he shall not attack 
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or molest his nephew, the ruler of Herat, in the possession of the 
territories now subject to his' Government. 

Article 18.—Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk binds himself, his heirs, 
his successors, to refrain from entering into negotiations with 
any foreign state, without the knowledge and consent of the 
British and Sikh Governments, and to oppose any power having 
the design to invade the British or Sikh territories, by force of 
arms to the utmost of his ability. 

Article 19.—The three powers, parties to this Treaty, cordially 
agree to the foregoing articles. There shall be no deviation from 
them ; the present Treaty shall be considered binding for ever. 

This Treaty consisting of 19 articles has been negotiated at 
Lahore with Maharaja Ranjit Singh Bahadur by me on......day of 

June, 1888, by virtue of the powers vested in me by the Right 
Honourable George, Lord Auckland, G. C. B., Governor-General 
of India and will be considered in force on the signatures being 
affixed thereto of each of the three contracting parties.'’ 

The Final Touches. 

On the 24th June, 1888, a day after Maenaghten had sent 
the rough draft of the treaty to the Governor-General, lie was 
visited by Faqir Aziz-ud-Din and Lala Kialian Ghand. They 
brought a Persian version of the propose ptreaty, “ to the condi¬ 
tions of which, the Maharaja, they said, was ready to subscribe ”. 1 

The proposed Persian version of the treaty differed from the 
English draft in the following respects :— 

(1) A slight alteration was suggested in the form of Preamble 
which Mr. Macnaghtan considered unobjectionable. 

(2) In the fourth article two places, Hinjor and Ainarkote, 
were specified (they were not mentioned in the earlier treaty con¬ 
cluded by the Maharaja with Shah Shujah). As Captain Wade 
assured Maenaghten that these places were included within the 
limits described in the previous treaty, Maenaghten considered 
their specification unobjectionable. 

(8) In the second article an additional provision was made 
regarding the water of a certain mountain stream, which was 
to be allowed to flow according to ancient usage. This, too, 
appeared unobjectionable to Maenaghten. 

(4) The 3rd and 4th articles were left unaltered. 

(5) In the 6th article it was proposed that a few words should 
be introduced signifying “ that the presents were to be subjected 
to the approval of the Maharaja Maenaghten objected to the 
new addition, pointing out that its adoption would be derogatory 

1 Maenaghten to Torrents, 26th June, 1838 ; 122/36. 
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•to t he dignity of the Shah, and suggested that if this pro visioix 
was “ introduced at all, it must be reciprocal, and the return 
presents of the Maharaja declared subject to the approval ot the 
Shah, which would probably lead to misunderstanding. It 
would be much better to leave the quality of presents to be deter¬ 
mined by the liberality of sentiments and right feeling by which 
the one power would doubtless be actuated towards the other . 
The strength of Macnaghten '•> argument was admitted. 

(6) No alteration was suggested in the next five articles 
’{Nos. 6 to 10). 

(7) In the 11th article, a change similar to the one suggested 
in article 5 was proposed—namely that the presents sent, should 
be subject to the approval of the Maharaja. On Macnaghten s 
repeating his objection that sueh a provision would not, conform 
with the dignity of the Shah, the validity of his objection was 
admitted. 

(8) “ The 12th and 18th articles were allowed to remain 
unaltered; except that the provision stipulating, that the aid of 
any of the Shah’s troops required by the Maharaja should be 
* in furtherance of the objects contemplated by this treaty was 
transposed, and the words between inverted commas were made 
to apply only to the aid, which might be demanded by the Shan 
from the Maharaja. This is now rectified ”. 

(9) On coming to the 14th article in the draft, the Maharaj'a s 
agents suggested (and Macnaghten readily agreed) that as that 
was a new article, it should he inserted after the old ones. 

(10) The Agents of the Sikh Government proposed a major 
change in the original draft by suggesting the following as the 
14th article: “ The friends and enemies of each of the three higxi 
powers, that is to say, the British and Sikh Governments and Shah 
Shujah-ul-Mulk shall be the friends and enemies of all . 

Macnaghten did not object to this proposal, as he felt that 
“ any appearance of coolness or aversion to a closer union with 
the Sikh Government might create suspicions of our motives 
and produce a prejudicial effect in the present crisis . 

“ Although the proposition ”, wrote Macnaghten to Torrens, 
“ took me by surprise, I at once assented to it, knowing that the 
matter could be rectified if deemed objectionable by the Governor* 
General. After my assent had been obtained the Faqir suggested, 
if I preferred it that the more intimate union might be confined 
to the object contemplated in the present treaty. I replied that 
this depended on the pleasure of the Maharaja. After the best, 
reflection, I have been able to give to the question, I shorn • e 
•disposed to recommend that this declaration of the universa 
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Identity of our mutual interest be permitted to remain in the 
treaty. As regards the powers to the westward, our interests, 
after* the ratification of the treaty wjll be necessarily identified, 
while as regards powers to the south and the east of the Sutlej, 
the benefits are all clearly oh our side. No power disaffected 
to our alliance can ever hope to obtain the countenance of the 
Maharaja, while shell, a provision remains in a treaty contracted 
with us by His Highness. As regards our relations with Shah 
Shujah-ul-Mulli, after his restoration to the throne, the provision 
in its altered form appears highly advisable. It will, of course, 
be our policy to preserve the integrity of his possessions. The 
18th article binds him to refrain from entering into any foreign 
negotiations without, our knowledge and consent and the 14th 
article as it now stands will furnish ns with grounds for exercising 
such interference, as we deem proper with a view to the firm 
establishment of the new Government 1 . Had the article remained 
as before, it is clear that misunderstanding between the British 
Government and either of the Sikh or Afghan Governments would 
have entailed upon us according to the treaty the enmity of the 
both. Should the Governor-General, notwithstanding what is 
stated in the sequel of this dispatch and what I have urged as to 
the good effect which a knowledge of the identity of our interests 
with those of Ranjit Singh will produce to the south and east 
of Sutlej be still of opinion that it is advisable to limit our defensive 
alliance with that Chief and Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk to the westerly 
direction, the object may be effected by prefixing to the English 
article the words “For the purpose of this treaty” and to the 
Persian article the words, “ Husb-i-ahadnama haza", but it will 
be apparent to His Lordship that the alteration may inspire 
mistrust, as to the cordiality of our feelings towards our ally, 
while according to a fair construction of their meaning the words 
of the article as it stands imply only a general declaration of friendly 
feeling without pledging us to any particular course of active 
measures in any contingency ”. 

(12) In the article No. 16, it was proposed, that not only 
should it fee laid down that the Maharaja was to get 15 lakhs of 
the money to be obtained from the Amirs of Sindh, but it should 
be specified that Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk was to get only five. The 
apparent objedt was “ to exalt the Maharaja above the Shah,and 
to shew that his claim to Shikarpore was superior to that of His 
Majesty Macnaghten thought that there should be no speci¬ 
fication of a maximum at that time, and that the blank space 
as to the share of Ranjit Singli should be filled up by the insertion 
of the sum of 15 lakhs of rupees. He felt that His Highness 

lf Phis shows that Macnaghten was already contemplating interference in internal affairs 
of Afghanistan after the restoration of Shah Shujah. 




could not reasonably object to a larger demand being made 
on the part of the Shah. “ If he did so ”, wrote Macnaghten 
to Torrens, “ I might be authorised to apprise him that although 
the British Government at first contemplated a payment of only 
20 lakhs from the Amirs of Sindh, yet that it might now become 
necessary to require a larger sum in consequence of the defeienee 
shown to the wishes of His Highness in granting him so great a 
share as 15 lakhs of that amount and in obtaining from him a 
subsidy of two lakhs per annum from the Shah, whose circum¬ 
stances must necessarily be improved to enable him to meet 
these heavy demands. " If my suggestion be disapproved and 
His Lordship deems it advisable to specify a sum in the treaty 
before it is returned to the Maharaja for ratification, the words 
* not exceeding lakhs of rupees and in the Persian veision, 
the words, ‘ ka zaid uz lakh rupeea nu bashad' may 
easily be restored 

Regarding the provision about customary interchange of 
letters and presents added to this article, Macnaghten thought 
it unobjectionable. The Maharaja agreed to the blank spaces, 
and left his interests to Macnaghten’s advocacy. 

(12) The 15th article in the draft caused the maximum 
discussion. Even in preliminary stages, the article had been 
considerably changed in deference to the wishes of the Maharaja, 
who was anxious that the annual payment of two lakhs should 
look more of a tribute and less of a subsidy. Therefore he altered 
it a great deal, and the form in which it was brought to Macnaghten 
on the 24th evening was for the most part unintelligible, but he 
could read the object. It was also provided in the stipulations 
that 5,000 men should be stationed in Peshawar to support the 
Shah and to protect and defend the Peshawar territory. 
Macnaghten pointed out the unnecessary nature of the stipula¬ 
tion. “ So long ”, he said, “ as the subsidiary force remained 
in Peshawar, it would of course be available for the defence of the 
province and therefore the stipulation to that effect was un¬ 
necessary, but if the force should be summoned to Kabul by the 
Shah, it" could not be available for the defence of Peshawar and 
therefore the stipulation was inconsistent . 

(18) While pointing out that the Maharaja had made no 
alteration in the 17th and 1.8th articles, Macnaghten drew t e 
attention of the Governor-General to the changes which he naa 
already made in the terms of 17th article. Apprehending tnac 
to designate Kamran by the title of Shah might give um rage 
to Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk, Macnaghten avoided any discussion 

on the matter. 


(14) In the 19th article of the draft treaty a slight alteration-, 
was made by the addition of the words “ In that case The 
article without any number prefixed to it, formed the conclusion 
of the treaty. 

On the morning of the 25th June, Faqir Aziz-ud-Din and Lala 
Kishan Chand again called on Macnaghten and stated, that the 
Maharaja after full consideration of the suggestions made by the 
British envoy approved them all with the single exception of 
the 15th article. “ His Highness ”, they said, “ feels it to be a 
hard obligation that 5,000 of his troops should be kept always 
on the alert to attend the call of Shah Shujah and besides the 
passes of Khyber were dangerous, in the very act of going to afford 
aid his troops might be attacked 

Maenaghtan admitted the validity of the latter objection, 
but hoped that when Afghanistan was in the possession of a 
friendly power, there would be no longer any dread of opposition 
from the Khyberies. Regarding the hardship of the obligation 
of having 5,000 men constantly ready for Shah Shujah’s service, 
Macnaghten observed, “ It must be remembered, that a correspond¬ 
ing hardship was imposed upon Shah Shujah; he being bound 
to pay annually the sum of two lakhs of rupees, whether or no 
he 'might require military aid from His Highness. Moreover, 
it was" absolutely necessary if only for the sake of appearances,, 
that some equivalent should be granted by the Maharaja for the 
money payment to be made to the Shah ”. 

Faqir Aziz-ud-Din recognised the force of Maenaghten’s 
argument, but urged the British envoy, rather strongly, to wait 
upon the Maharaja once again to remove his doubts regarding 
this article. Macnaghten readily agreed to the proposal. Before 
his departure, Paqir Aziz-ud-Din told Macnaghten that he had con¬ 
veyed to Ranjit Singh his opinion on the 14th article of the propos¬ 
ed treaty, and also the fact that the choice whether it should have 
a restricted or enlarged operation depended upon the pleasure of 
the Maharaja. The Maharaja, according to the Faqir, was very 
much gratified at this additional instance of friendship of the 
British Government, and “ preferred that the article should 
stand as drawn up, having the enlarged sense 

Macnaghten grew suspicious; he wanted to make sure what 
exactly the Maharaja wanted the article to mean, and asked 
the Faqir what construction the Maharaja put upon the article. 
“ As regards the relations between the British Government and the 
Maharaja ”, replied the Faqir, “ His Highness was not of opinion, 
that any sensible effect would be produced by it. Acts of 
friendship towards each other and of discouragement of mutual 
enemies having been already made the rule of conduct between 


the two states. As for instance, in the Nepal war, the Sikh'. 
Government interdicted the supply of grain to the enemy 
Maenaghten felt re-assured by this explanation, but in order 
to make the things absolutely plain remarked to the Faqir: 
“ Then the article is not construed as requiring that military aid 
should be mutually furnished in all cases of involvement with 
other powers ”. 

“ Certainly not ”, replied the Faqir, “ only in cases where a 
foreign power might invade the territory of either ally with a view 
to its conquest 

“ This ”, said Maenaghten, “ is my construction too 

In accordance with the suggestion of the Faqir, Maenaghten,. 
accompanied by Captain Wade, again interviewed the Maharaja 
on the morning of the 26th June. After some conversation on 
indifferent matters, the British envoy said that he had learnt 
about His Highness’s objection to the 15th article, and repeated 
what he had said to Faqir Aziz-ud-Din. Maenaghten suggested 
a compromise in order to reconcile the mind of the Maharaja 
to the provisions of the article, proposing that His Highness’s 
troops should go to the aid of the Shah only in case of the British 
Government approving the requisition. The Maharaja did not 
seem to like the idea very much and after a few remarks on both 
sides, agreed to the article as it stood in the draft of the treaty. 

Maenaghten, then personally sounded the Maharaja on his 
construction of the 14th article and found that it exactly con¬ 
formed to the earlier statements of Faqir Aziz-ud-Din. His 
Highness distinctly stated that “ he did not regard the article 
in its present form as working any change in the subsisting 
friendly relations, as regards matters of subordinate importance ; 
but that he considered it as pledging each of the contracting 
parties to assist in repelling the invasion of a foreign enemy from 
the territory of the other 

Maenaghten then asked the Maharaja, if his mind was satisfied 
on all points and if he (Maenaghten) might communicate the result 
of those negotiations to the Governor-General, to which His 
Highness promptly replied in the affirmative. The British 
envoy also made sure that the Maharaja had no objection what¬ 
soever to the four propositions he had submitted to him on the 
occasion of his last interview. After the conclusion of the business, 
the Maharaja, who was in excellent spirits, detained the British 
representative’ for a long time in conversation on various subjects. 
On taking leave, Maenaghten congratulated the Maharaja on the 
successful termination of the negotiations, and the Maharaja 
reciprocated this sentiment very cordially. 


On the same day Macnaghten sent three drafts of the proposed 
treaty for ratification to the Governor-General. “ If approved 
by the Governor-General ”, he wrote to Torrens, “ I beg to suggest 
that they be all returned to me with the seal and signature of 
His Lordship, when I can obtain the seal and signature of the 
other two contracting parties—one copy being left in the posses¬ 
sion of each ” 1 . Macnaghten also suggested that the treaty, 
when approved, should be engrossed on Velluin or an ornamental 
paper of a durable nature. 

Treaty oj Alliance and Friendship Executed Between Maharaja 
Binjit Singh and Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk with the Approbation 
and in Concert with the British Government. 

Preamble. —Whereas, a treaty was formerly concluded between 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh and Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk, consisting 
of fourteen articles, exclusive of the preamble and the conclusion : 
and whereas, the execution of the provisions of the said treaty 
was suspended for certain reasons; and whereas at this time Mr. 
W. H. Macnaghten, having been deputed by the Right Honour¬ 
able George Lord Auckland, Governor-General of India, to the 
presence of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and vested with full powers 
to form a treaty in a manner consistent with the friendly engage¬ 
ments subsisting between the two states, the treaty aforesaid 
is revised and concluded with certain modifications, and four 
new articles have been added thereto, with the approbation of, 
and in concert with, the British Government, the provisions 
whereof as contained in the following eighteen articles, will be 
duly and faithfully observed. 

Article 1.—Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk disclaims all title on the 
part of himself, his heirs and successors, and all the Saddozais, 
to all the territories tying on either bank of the River Indus that 
may be possessed by 1 the Maharaja, viz., Kashmir, including its 
limit, E., W., N. and S., together with the Port of Attock, 
Chatch-Hazara, Kkabal, Amb, with its dependencies, on the left 
bank of the aforesaid river ; and on the right bank Peshawar, 
with the Yusufzais territory, the Khuttucks, Hasht Nagar, 
Mickni, Hangu, and all places dependent on Peshawar, as far as 
the Khyber Pass; Bannu, the Waziri territory, Daur, Tonk, 
Gorauk, Kalabagh and Khushalgarh, with their dependent 
districts ; Dera Ismail Khan attd its dependencies, together with 
Pera Ghazi Khan, Kot Mitthan, Omar Kot and their dependent 
territory Sanghur, Harrand, Dajal, Hajipur, Rajanpur and the 
three Kachis as well as Mankera, with its district and the province 
of Multan, situated on the left bank. These countries and 


^Macnaghten to Torrens, June 26, 1838 ; 122/36. 
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places are considered to be the property and to form the estate 
of the Maharaja ; the Shah neither has nor will have any concern 
with them; they belong to the Maharaja and his posterity from 
generation to generation. 

Article 2.—-The people of the country on the other side of 
Khyber will not be suffered to commit robberies, or aggressions, 
or any disturbances on this side. If any defaulter of either 
State, who has embezzled the revenue, take refuge in the territory 
of the other, each party engages to surrender him, and no person 
shall obstruct the passage of the stream which issues out of the 
Khyber defile, and supplies the fort of Fatehgarh with water 
according to ancient usage. 

Article 3.—As agreeably to the treaty established between 
the British Government and the Maharaja, no one can cross left 
to the right bank of the Sutlej without a passport from the 
Maharaja ; the same rule shall be observed regarding the passage 
of the Indus, whose waters join the Sutlej ; and no one shall be 
allowed to cross the Indus without the Maharaja’s permission. 

Article 4.—Regarding Shikarpur and the territory of Sindh, 
on the right bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree to abide by 
whatever may be settled as right and proper, in conformity 
with the happy relations of friendship subsisting between the 
British Government and the Maharaja through Captain Wade, 

Article 5.—When the Shah will have established his authority 
in Kabul and Kandahar, he will annually send the Maharaja the 
following articles, viz., 55 high-bred horses of approved colour, 
and pleasant paces ; 11 Persian scimitars ; Seven Persian poniards ; 
25 good mules, fruits of various kinds both dry and fresh.; and 
Sardas or muskmelons, of a sweet and delicate flavour (to be 
sent throughout the year by way of the Kabul river to Peshawar); 
grapes, pomegranates, apples, quinces, almonds, raisins, pistahs 
or chestnuts, and abundant supply of each; as well as pieces of 
satin of every colour; choghas of fur; kimkhabs wrought with 
gold and silver; and Persian carpets, altogether to the number 
of 101 pieces, all these articles the Shah will continue to send 
every year to the Maharaja. 

Article 6.—Each party shall address the other in terms of 
equality, 

Article 7.—Merchants of Afghanistan, who may be desirous 
of trading to Lahore, Amritsar, or any other parts of the 
Maharaja’s possessions, shall not be stopped, or molested on 
their way; on the contrary, strict orders shall be issued to 
facilitate their intercourse, and the Maharaja engages to observe 
the same line of conduct on his part, in respect to traders who may 
wish to proceed to Afghanistan. 
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Article 8.—The Maharaja will yearly send to the Shah the 
following articles in the way of friendship ; 55 pieces of shawls ; 
25 pieces of muslin ; 11 dupattas ; 5 pieces of kimkliab ; 5 scarfs, 
5 turbans ; 55 loads of Barah rice (peculiar to Peshawar). 

Article 9.—Any of the Maharaja's officers, who may be 
deputed to Afghanistan to purchase horses, or on any other 
business, as well as those who may be sent by the Shah into the 
Punjab for the purpose of purchasing piece goods, or shawls, etc., 
to the amount of 11,000 rupees, will be treated by both sides with 
the attention, and every facility will be afforded to them in the 
execution of their commission. 

Article 10.—Whenever the armies of the two states may 
happen to be assembled at the same place, on no account shall be 
slaughter of kine permitted to take place. 

Article 11—In the event of the Shah taking an auxiliary 
force from the Maharaja, whatever booty may be acquired from the 
Barakzais in jewels, horses, arms, great and small, shall be equally 
divided between the two contracting parties. If the Shah should 
succeed in obtaining possession of their property without the 
assistance of the Maharaja’s troops, the Shah agrees to send a 
portion of it by his own agent to the Maharaja in the way of 
friendship. 

Article' 12.—^An exchange of missions, charged with letters 
and presents, shall constantly take place between the two parties. 

Article 18.—Should the Maharaja require the aid of any of the 
Shah’s troops in furtherance of the objects contemplated by 
this treaty, the Shah engages to send a force commanded by one 
of his principal officers; in like maimer the Maharaja will furnish 
the Shah., when required, with an auxiliary force, composed of 
Muhammadans, and commanded by one of the principal officers, 
as far as Kabul, in furtherance of the objects contemplated by 
this treaty. When the Maharaja may go to Peshawar, the 
Shah will depute a Shahzada to visit him; on which occasions 
the Maharaja will receive and dismiss him with the honour and 
consideration due to his rank and dignity. 

Article 14.—The friends and enemies of each of the three 
high powers—that is to,say, the British and Sikli Governments 
and Shah Shujaff-ul-Mulk—shall be the friends and enemies of alh 

Article 15.—Shall Shujah-ul-Mulk. engages, after the attain¬ 
ment of his object, to pay without fail to the Maharaja the sum 
of' two lacs of rupees, of the Nanakshahi or Kaldar currency, 
calculating from the date on which the Sikh troops may be des¬ 
patched for the purpose of reinstating His Majesty in Kabul, 




in consideration of the Maharaja stationing a force of not. less than 
5,000 men—cavalry and infantry—of- the Muhammadan persuasion 
within the limits of the Peshawar territory, for the support of 
the Shah, and to be sent to the aid of His Majesty, whenever 
the British Government, in concert and counsel with the Maharaja, 
shall deem their aid necessary ; and when any matter of great 
importance may arise to the westward, such measures will be 
adopted with regard to it as may seem expedient and proper at 
the time to the British and Sikh Governments, In the event 
of the Maharaja requiring the aid of any of the Shah’s troops, a 
deduction shall be made in the subsidy proport oned to the period 
for which such aid may be afforded ; and the British Government 
holds itself responsible for the punctual payment of the above 
sum annually to the Maharaja, so long as the provisions of this 
treaty are duly observed. 

Article 16.—Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk agrees to relinquish for 
himself, his heirs and successors, all claims of supremacy and 
arrears of tribute over the country now held by the Ameers of 
Sindh (which will continue to belong to the Ameers and. their 
successors in perpetuity), on condition of payment to him by the 
Ameers of such a sum as may be determined!' under the mediation 
of the British Government, 15,00,000 of rupees of such payment 
being made over by him to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. On these 
payments being completed, Article 4th of the treaty of 12th 
March, 1834, will be considered cancelled, and the customary 
interchange of letters and suitable presents between the Maharaja 
and the Ameers of Sindh shall be maintained as heretofore. 

Article 17.—When Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk shall have succeeded 
in establishing his authority in Afghanistan, he shall not attack 
or molest his nephew—the Ruler of Herat (Shah Ramaran), in 
the possession of the territories now subject to his Government. 

Article 18'.—Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk binds himself, his heirs, 
and successors, to refrain from entering into negotiations with 
any j foreign state without the knowledge and consent of the 
British and Sikh Governments, and to oppose any power having 
the design to invade the British and Sikh territories by force 
of arms, to the utmost of his ability. 

The three powers, parties to this treaty, namely, the British 
Government, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, arid Shall Shujah-ul-Mulk 
cordially agree to the foregoing articles. There shall be no 
deviation from them, and in that case the present treaty shall he 
considered binding for ever, and this treaty shall come into 
operation from and after the date on which the*seals and signatures! 
of the three contracting parties shall have been affixed thereto. 
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Done at Lahore, on the 26th day of Jane, in the year of 
our Lord, 1888, corresponding with the 15th of the month of 
Asarh, 1895, era of Bikarmajit. Ratified by the Governor-General 
at Simla, on the 23rd July, 1838. 

(Sd.) AUCKLAND, 

(Sd.) RANJIT SINGH, 

(Sd.) SHAH SHUJAH-UL-MULK. 

On receiving the first draft of the treaty, Lord Auckland 
expressed “ his warm approbation of the temper, the ability 
and the prudence with which you (Macnaghten) have conducted 
the negotiations entrusted to you ”, and desired to convey through 
Mr. Macnaghten to the Sikh ruler, “ the strong expression of his 
gratification at the frank and cordial friendship which throughout 
these transactions has been evinced by the Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
towards the British Nation and the perfect sense of His Lordship, 
that there is but one desire with the two powers—namely, that of 
endeavouring hand in hand and with the feeling of united 
interests to uphold the honour to fix the security and to promote 
the prosperity and the happiness of the countries with the ad¬ 
ministration of which His Highness and the Government of India 
are charged ”b 

Regarding Macnaghten’s future programme, he was instructed, 
“ unless circumstances should arise, which may make in your 
opinion a longer stay at Lahore necessary to take your leave of 
the Maharaja with every customary exhibition of friendship 
to him and to his officers and to return at once accompanied by 
Captain Bumes and Lieutenant Mackeson to Simla, resting only- 
on your road at Ludhiana, where in His Lordship’s opinion, it 
will be desirable that you see Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk and exhibit 
to him the draft of the treaty and discuss the measures which 
will be founded upon it. You will have first to obtain his frank 
consent to all the conditions required and if doubt should be 
entertained upon any as likely to be affected by consideration 
(not of selfish interest) but of natural policy, you will note his 
observations for the consideration of the Governor-General. You 
will hear the Shah’s opinion of the time and place at which his 
standard should be raised and of the assistance and support 
which he will require and upon these and all other points you may 
promise an early communication from His Lordship, as well to 
Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk as to Maharaja Ranjit Singh ”. 2 


U'orrcns to Macnaghten, July 2, 1838; 122/39. 


* Ibid . 




On the whole the Governor-General 1 wished Macnaghten to 
convey to the Maharaja “his cordial approval of its (treaty’s) 
general tenor and of the spirit in which it has been negotiated, 
and his earnest hope that he might be able to give his assent to it 
without requiring any alteration of importance. He looks 
forward indeed with feelings of gratification to seeing the 
Maharaja firmly established without the danger of vexation and 
molestation from any hostile neighbour in all his present posses¬ 
sions and to the erection of a strong barrier against the intrusions 
of the most distant power, either upon the dominions of His 
Highness or upon those of British Government” 2 . 

But though the Governor-General generally approved of the 
draft of the treaty, His Lordship did not “ conceive it advisable 
that he should on the part of the British Government ratify 
a treaty in which that Government is not one of the principal 
contracting parties until it shall have been submitted to Shah 
Shujah-ul-Mulk who is most immediately concerned with its 
provisions ” 3 . 

Therefore the Governor-General instructed Macnaghten to 
take leave from the Maharaja, “ with the avowed purpose of 
procuring the Shah’s signature and consent at Ludhiana. That 
being obtained and in the event of no difficulty occurring to His 
Lordship upon personal discussion with you, the treaty will be 
duly ratified and copies interchanged after'your return to Simla”. 4 

Even at this stage, Auckland did not know his own mind. 
His Secretary, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, warned him of Shah ShujalTs 
personal incapacity. Macnaghten was asked to consult Captain 
Wade as to whether someone else in the family could replace 
him. 5 Macnaghten was also told that nothing would be done 
till he came back. On the 14th of July Colvin’wrote to Prinsep 
saying “ we expect him (Macnaghten) at Simla with Bumes in 
three or four days ” 6 . This shows the atmosphere of indecision 
prevailing in Simla at the time. 

Meanwhile, Macnaghten was giving the finishing touches 
to the negotiations at Lahore. After full consideration, he felt 
that “ it would be premature and impolitic at the present time to 
enter into any negotiations with Maharaja Ranjit Singh with the 
view of establishing an entrepot on the Indus at Mithankot or 

1 He had his doubts regarding the 15th Article. 

*Torreng to Macnaghten, July 2, 1838; 122/39. 

3 Torrens to Macnaghten, July 2, 1838 ; 122/42. 

4 Torrena to Macnaghten, July 9, 1838; 122/42. 

*Sir Auckland Colvin—John Russell Colvin, page 113. 

6 Ibid, page 114. 
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at any point above that station. I am of opinion that the estab¬ 
lishment of an entrepot should follow rather than precede a general 
recourse to the Indus as a channel of commerce and that a proposi¬ 
tion for extending the navigation of the Indus to Attock, might 
under present circumstances be viewed with extreme jealousy 
by the Maharaja, while there would be no certainty of any ad¬ 
vantages being reaped by commerce from his concession to our 
wishes. When once the superior advantages of the river route 
over that by land are clearly proved, and that proof can in my 
opinion be most readily got at by the prosecution of several 
voyages under the conduct of a British Officer as suggested by 
Captain Wade and Captain Mackeson, there will be comparatively 
little difficulty in obtaining the consent of His Highness to the 
establishment of a mart in such part of his dominions as may be 
deemed most convenient ”L 

Moreover, though Macnaghten felt that the toll on grain 
should be reduced, he was of opinion that, with regard to this 
matter, certain other powers must be consulted, and the dis¬ 
cussion of the matter should therefore be postponed “ until His 
Lordship is prepared to enter upon the discussion of it with the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur and the Amirs of Sindh ” 2 . 

Under these circumstances, and in conformity with his 
instruction, Macnaghten trusted that the Governor-General will 
“ approve the intention, I have formed of refraining for the present 
from entering into any formal negotiations with the Maharaja 
on matters connected with the commerce of the Indus and of 
confining myself to the general expression of His Lordship’s 
interests in the success of that commerce and his sense of valuable' 
aid which it has derived from the public spirited undertaking of 
His Highness ” 3 . Macnaghten informed the Governor-General 

'Maonagliten to Torrens, July 6/1838 ; 122/40. 

Hbid. • 

Hbid. The scheme of opening the Indus to navigation was first mooted out by Lord 
William Ben thick. One of fine objects of transporting the horses from the King of England 
to Maharaja Banjit Singh via Indus w as to ascertain the navigation value of the river. In 1831, 
the Governor-General directed Colonel Pbttinger to proceed to Hyderabad and persuade the 
Amirs to open the lower portion of the Indus to all boats on the payment of a fixed toll and 
in the end of the year Captain Wade was asked to undertake a similar mission to the court of 
the Maharaja. After a great deal of demur Banjit Singh agreed to the common use of the Sutlej 
and Indus for navigation and to the stationing of a British officer at Mithankot to superintend 
the navigation. In 1836, Ranjit Singh was anxious to attack Sindh, but the Amirs were saved 
by the intervention of the British Government. It was in these circumstances that Captain 
Bnrnes was sent on a commercial mission to the countries bordering on the Indus in order to 
complete the scheme of re-opening of that river to commercial navigation. It was proposed 
to establish a great entrepot of trade at Mithankot or some other place. The British scheme of 
opening the Indus to commerce ended in the project of restoring Shah Shujah to the Afghan 
throne. The treaty of 1834 had placed a toll on boats which used the channels of the Indus and 
Sutlej, but in 1839 the Sikhs agreed to the British proposal of putting duty on goods according 
to an ad-valorem scale rather than on boats. But this resulted in a. system of searches and 
detentions and in June, 1840, once again the old system was adopted with sb'ght modifica¬ 
tions. However, the commerce by Indus never proved successful on account of unproductive 
nature and savage character of Sindh and Afghanistan. 

(See Cunningham—History of the Sikhs, pages 197-234.) 
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that lie would apprise Captain Burnes and Lieutenant Mackeson 
that they were free to proceed to Simla as soon as they could 
make their arrangements for the journey 1 . 

The Departure. 

Apart from negotiations, Ran jit Singh had lavishly entertained 
his guests. In order to impress upon them his military power 
he had arranged a number of military parades. After a military 
review on the mOming of the 9th July, Macnaghten accompanied 
by Hon’ble Captain Osborne and Captain Wade interviewed 
the Maharaja and told him “ that the Governor-General deemed 
it necessary to consult the wishes of Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk before 
putting his seal and signature to the treaty which I had had. the 
honour of negotiating with His Highness. The Shah, it was 
true, possessed no power at present, yet the fact rather rendered 
it the more incumbent on us to treat with delicacy and respect 
the feelings of the Shah, who would one day, it was to be hoped, 
become our great and most powerful ally through the united 
efforts in his favour of the two states. But His Lordship approved 
generally, the provisions of the treaty and there was hardly 
any doubt that the Instrument would soon receive complete 
ratification "with little or no alteration of importance ” 2 . 

The Maharaja, in spite of his anxiety to know whether His 
Lordship had signed and sealed the treaty, admitted frankly 
the propriety of the grounds on which it was proposed to obtain 
the previous consent of Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk ” 3 . 

Macnaghten then conveyed to the Maharaja the great grati¬ 
fication felt by the Governor-General from the conduct of His 
Highness throughout the recent negotiations, marked as that 
conduct had been by the “ most unreserved and cordial friendship 
towards the British Government ” 4 . The Maharaja cordially 
responded to these observations. Macnaghten also conveyed 
to him the sincere thanks of the Governor-General for the assist¬ 
ance afforded by him to the cause of commerce ; and stated that 
he “ felt convinced thkt commercial prosperity would necessarily 
follow the united efforts of the two states for its promotion by 
opening the navigation of the Indus ” * 8 . 

Macnaghten then told the Maharaja that the Governor- 
General felt greatly disappointed at hearing that the new iron 
steamer “ would not be ready to make its appearance at the 

1 Macnaght>en to Torrens, July 6, 1838 ; 122/40. 

8 Macnaghten to Torrens, July 11, 1838 ; 12.2/44, 

•Macnaghten to Torrens, July 11, 1838; 122/44, 

mid, 

mid . 
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approaching interview between the Heads of the two Govern¬ 
ments but that the Governor-General had ordered a special boat 
to be built for the Maharaja, at Bombay. The Maharaja, too, 
expressed his great disappointment at the intelligence, and 
requested that the steamer might be sent for his inspection as 
soon after the interview as possible. 

The British envoy, then communicated to the Maharaja 
that he “ feared, he (the Maharaja) might be disappointed with 
regard to a portion of the. investment—namely fire-arms which 
it was understood he had ordered from Bombay by the route 
of the Indus, as by an article of our treaty with Sind there was an 
interdict against the transport of any description, of military 
stores by that route and as it was necessary to adhere strictly 
to all the provisions of a treaty, so long as they remained un¬ 
modified by mutual consent of the contracting parties. There 
did not appear, how r ever, to be any objection on this account 
to His Highness receiving a moderate supply of Bowling Pieces 
and Pistols with his return cargo ” 1 2 . The Maharaja received 
the news as if he had already been prepared for it. 

Macnaghten further expressed the regret of the. Governor- 
General at the omission on the part of the authorities in England 
to acknowledge the letter and presents sent by His Highness 
to the King of England, and explained to him the cause of the 
omission. Ranjit Singh appeared perfectly satisfied with the 
explanation 3 . 

Lastly, Macnaghten begged permission for himself and other 
members of the Mission to return to their respective duties, as the 
business of the Mission had come to a successful end. On the 
morning of the 13th July, the Maharaja held a public Durbar 
in his Palace for the purpose of bidding farewell to the members 
of the Mission. His Highness was “ profuse in his expressions 
of friendship for the Governor-General and of attachment to the 
British interests ”. 4 At the Durbar, the Sikh ruler, at the request 
of Captain Osborne, showed to the members the famous diamond 
Koh-i-Noor. After bestowing presents on the members of the 
Mission with his own hands, Ranjit Singh embraced them all and 
washed them good health and prosperity 5 . 


1 Macnaghten to Torrens, July 11, 1838, 122/44. 

s Macnagliten to Torrens, July 11, 1838 ; 122/44. 

Hbid . 

4 Macnaghten to Torrens, July 17, 1838; 122/45. 

*Osbome—Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, pages 202—04. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

The Mission at Ludhiana. 

Having finished its business at Lahore, the Mission now- 
started towards Ludhiana. The monsoon had already set in 
and the whole country was under water. 1 Maenaghten reached 
Ludhiana on the 15th July, to communicate to Shah Shujah the 
impending change in his fortunes. For oyer twenty years, the 
ex-King of Afghanistan had lived at Ludhiana as a British pen¬ 
sioner, “ consoling himself for the loss of his Kingdom in a domestic 
circle of six hundred wives but always * sighing his soul towards 
the mountains and valleys of Afghanistan and patiently awaiting 
the fate, which was to restore him to his throne.” 2 

He had made two unsuccessful attempts to regain his throne, 
in 1818 and 1834, but having failed was trying to adapt himself 
to his obscure existence, when the news of the British designs 
against Dost Mohammad once again “ re-.kindled his long dormant 
hopes and expectations ”. 3 However, he was suspicious of both 
Ranjit Singh and the British, and did not feel very happy in his 
new role as “a passive instrument in the hands of Ins powerful 
and ambitious allies.” 4 

On the evening of the 15th July, Maenaghten, attended by 
Captain Wade and Lieutenant Mackeson, waited on Shah Shujah 
at Ludhiana, The Afghan monarch, who was sitting on a slightly 
elevated rnasnad, received the British officers very graciously ana 
made them sit on a carpet close by. _ “ Maenaghten commenced 
the conference by expatiating on the friendly feelings of the British 
Government towards the Shah since the time of the Mission of 
Mr. Elphinstone, whose devotion to His Majesty s interests was 
well known ”. 5 

“ Prom that time ”, said Mr. Maenaghten,_ “ it had always 
been the desire of the British Government that His Majesty should 
regain his throne, but we had hitherto been prevented from S r ^ n y 
ing him direct aid, for that purpose, as Dost Mohammad had 
invariably professed the most friendly feelings towards us . 
Maenaghten then explained the circumstances, under which 
Burnes* Mission had been sent to Kabul and pointed out that the 
conduct of that ruler “ in rejecting our good offices, aftei having 
repeatedly invited them and ultimately connecting himsel f with 

1 0sborne—Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, page 205, 

Hbid, page 208. 

3 Kaye—History of the War in Afghanistan, \ olume I, page 336. 

Hbid, page 337. 

‘The account of this conference is based on Memorandum by Lieutenant Mackesonrof Mr. 
Macnaghten’s interview with Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk at Ludhiana., on 15th July, 1838 , 






the Persians, had rendered it necessary to take measures to coun¬ 
teract any hostile designs he might hereafter form in concert with 
his new allies—in short to place Afghanistan in the hands of a 
friendly power ”, 

The Shall listened to these remarks attentively, a,nd said 
something about the character of Dost Mohammad Khan, “ ob¬ 
serving that he had foretold the result of the British Government 
having anything to do with him, that he was unworthy of trust 
and as he had deceived and acted the part of a traitor towards his 
own master, it* was not to be expected that he would keep faith 
with the British. The arrival of a mission at his capital from the 
British Government was a piece of good fortune which ho had 
shown himself unable to appreciate, but to his ruin he would find 
that his design of betraying his country to the Persians would be 
frustrated ”. 

On this Mr. Macnaghten immediately stated that the object 
of the British Government “ was to restore Shah Shujah to his 
throne ”, “ It would have been more gratifying to him,” added 

Macnaghten, “ to have been able to do so without consulting 
any, but the Shah’s interests, but there were obstacles to such a 
course, which could not be overcome. The Sikhs were now in 
actual possession of many provinces formerly dependent on 
Afghanistan and that it was due to the long established friendship 
.subsisting between that power and the British and only consistent 
with our scrupulous fidelity to our engagement to invite them to 
be a party in an effort of so much importance and which so nearly 
concerned themselves. The Right Honourable the Governor- 
General had therefore deputed him (Macnaghten) to Lahore to con¬ 
sult with Maharaja Ran jit Singh and learn his views on the present 
aspect of affairs west of the Indus. The Maharaja had promptly de¬ 
clared his wish to act in cordial concert with the British Govern¬ 
ment and a plan had been concerted with His Highness, based 
on the treaty, entered into between him and Shah Shujah-ul- 
Mulk in 1832 [It was in 1833]. This plan had been submitted 
to the Right Honourable the Governor-General, who if it met 
with the Shah’s concurrence, would probably give it his sanction 
and approval ”. 

Macnaghten told the Shah that he had received instructions 
from the Governor-General that after concluding his negotiations 
at Lahore he should proceed to Ludhiana and wait on His Majesty 
and disclose the project to him. He then presented a letter from 
the Governor-General to His Majesty’s address, “ which he re¬ 
quested might be read,” and that “ after its perusal, he would 
further explain the circumstances, he had been entrusted with ”. 
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After the letter had been read, Macnaghten referred to the 1 
old treaty between Ranjit Singh and Shah Shujah (Consisting 
of 14 articles) and stated that the British Government wished to 
join in the treaty with some alterations and additions. With the 
permission of the Shah, Macnaghten then read the preamble and 
articles of the treaty, especially pointing out where any altera¬ 
tion had been made. At the beginning, the Shall showed utmost 
unconcern and observed that “ there had been a paper of some 
kind exchanged between himself and Ranjit Singh merely to the 
effect that when the Shah recovered his throne, there shall be an 
exchange of friendly letters and missions and an interchange of 
presents between the two states.” 

Macnaghten, it appears, was aware of Shah’s vanity, and with¬ 
out making any remarks began to read, and explain the articles 
of the amended treaty. As the first article was read “ the Shah 
noticed rather contemptuously the minuteness with which the 
Maharaja had specified all his different possessions—‘West and 
East of the Indus He point-blank denied that Peshawar had 
been mentioned in the treaty, and maintained that Ranjit Singh 
had found the place so unprofitable that he was anxious to give 
it away to anyone except to Dost Mohammad. “ More specially 
since the death of Sardar Hari Singh,” said Shah Slrujah, “ the 
Maharaja’s Vakil had frequently pledged his word to him that 
Peshawar should be restored to him, if ho succeeded in removing 
Dost Mohammad Khan and reinstating himself at Kabul 

As the Shah insisted on this point, Mullah Sliakoor, his con¬ 
fidential agent, and Captain Wade recalled to his mind, that 
Peshawar had been mentioned in the treaty, and he ultimately 
admitted this and yielded the point. The other articles were then 
discussed ; “on the article regarding the Shah furnishing troops 
when required to Ranjit Singh, the Shah observed that with the 
British Government on one side and himself on the other, he did 
not see how the Maharaja could, ever require the assistance of his 
troops—that God forbid it should be with any view of invading 
Hindustan 

The scope and object of the words newly inserted in the 
above article were then explained to the Shah, and he was told 
“ that if Ranjit Singh required his troops to assist him in the 
invasion of other countries, such for instance as Tibet, the occasion 
was not one which required his compliance ”. 

Regarding the Shikarpore article, Mullah Shakoor observed 
that the tenor of the original article framed by the Sliah was that 
in “ the event of his reinstatement in his kingdom, the question of 
the possession of. Shikarpore might be left to the arbitration of 
the British Government. At this the supplementary article 


disposing of Shikarpore question was road to him and when ho 
had understood it, he asked as to “ how the Amirs of Sindh were 
to be brought to consent to the payment of the sum of money 
required from them. He was informed in reply that the Amirs 
would be induced by the effect of the Shah’s presence at Shikarpore 
on his way to Kandahar to purchase both forbearance and 
immunity from future demands by the payment of a sum of money 
that would be then demanded of them.” 

Shah Shujah was staggered by the stipulation for the annual 
payment by Kabul of two Lakhs to the Maharaja. He observed 
that the British could not expect great advantage from liis going 
to Kabul, since they intended to place him there in a position, 
interior to. that held by its present ruler (Dost Muhammad), who 
paid no tribute to the Sikhs. “ He had long indulged the hope ”, 
said the Shah, “ that a day would come, when the British Gov¬ 
ernment, whose honoured guest he had been for more than 20 years 
would restore him to the throne and possessions of his ancestor. 
The British Government must be aware that after such a period 
of dependence on them in whatever manner they choose to send 
him forth, bis fair name was identified with their own ”. ‘‘ .In 
this world ’, continued the Shah, “ a good name alone deserved 
to be prized; that half a loaf with the possession of a good name 
was better than abundance without it ”. 

The Shah then referred to the small revenues of Afghanistan, 
saying that Kabul and Kandahar yielded almost nothing and 
adding that when Shikarpore paid its revenues more regularly, 
the amount realized was only 3 lacs. The Shah explained that, 
m order to establish and maintain the Government he would be 
required to keep 15,000 troops, and asked how were they to be 
paid ? He conceded that it would be less irksome if the money 
were only required to be paid whenever he had occasion to make 
use of the services of Kanjit, Singh’s troops. To these objections, 
Macnaghten replied that there was nothing in the arrangement 
which could be construed as a payment of tribute or as derogatory 
to his reputation, but it was in point of fact remuneration for ser¬ 
vices performed. The British Agent then cleverly referred to 
the subsidy formally paid by the British Government to Persia 
lor the services of her troops, and cited it as an instance of a 
powerful government subsidizing a weaker one. He also told the 
Shah that if Kanjit Singh failed in this part of the engagement, 
the Shah would not be bound to fulfil his, and that the British 
Government guaranteed the payment of the money only on con¬ 
dition that the troops should always be available ' and “ that 
as the Maharaja was bound to have them perpetually in readi¬ 
ness, it would not be reasonable to pay for their services only 
when they were actually summone d ”. 
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Macnaghten then explained to tile Shah the difficulty with 
which hanjit Singh had been induced to agree to this modified 
arrangement, which he considered a reciprocal obligation of no 
light nature. 

The British envoy dwelt at length on the circumstances under 
which this demand had been accepted by the British. He ex- 
plained how Ranjit Singh advanced his claims for Jallalabad and 
bmJtarpore ‘ as the only means of satisfying the ambition and 
prejudices of Ins bigoted people and soldiers ”, and pointed out 
the manner in which the British Government had sought to 
guard His Majesty s honour and interests in all these arrangements ; 
and above all its own disinterestedness throughout them, its 
only object being to establish a friendly power in Afghanistan and 
to use every means consistent with fidelity to its engagements to 
strengthen and add to the stability of that power ”. 

Ihe Shah had no objection to the article concerning the in¬ 
tegrity of Herat, and mentioned that in his last expedition many 
influential people about Kamran had invited him to Herat, offerin' 
to depose Kamran in his favour ; but he refused those offers, th in k! 

mg it an inopportune time to fight with the members of his own 
family. 

Ihe lemaining articles of the treaty hardly evoked any dis¬ 
cussion, and when the whole had been perused, Mr. Macnaghten 
requested the Shah to express his frank opinion on all the points, 
adding that “it would have been satisfactory to the British 
Government to have had in its power to gratify all the Shah’s 
wishes, but that in an affair involving such various interests under 
existing circumstances, this was found impracticable, that in 
what had been done however, he felt assured there was nothing 
which the Shah would feel himself precluded on consideration 
from concurring in ”. 

The Shah’s reply was both cordial and unrestrained. He 
observed. that the gratification of all his wishes of course de~ 
pended upon seasons and circumstances. He spoke of his long 
connections with the British Government., of his fortunes being 
entirely m their hands—(and said) that he had entertained the 
hope in his long exile that it would sooner or later stretch out 
its arms to restore him to all the possessions and power 
of his ancestor, but if the hope could not at once be ful- 
filled, he must content himself with what now remained of the 
disjointed kindgom of Afghanistan ; that in the event of the 
strengthened revenues of Kandahar and Kabul further reduced by 
the payment of two lacs of rupees annually to the Sikhs, he must- 
look to support from the British Government to meet and oppose 
any danger from the approach of more powerful enemies from the 
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Westward. On this point full assurance was given to him. He 
then observed that there were one or two other points in which 
he wished to have assurance given him and that in other respects 
he was at the disposal of the British Government—1st, that no 
interference shall be exercised with his authority over those of his 
tribe and household: second, that he should be allowed to raise 
forces of his own to. go with some show of power and not as though 
he was a puppet in the hands of British Government to work out 
their views. He dwelt on the importance of this in the eyes of his 
people who would have to join his standard (and said) that if they 
found lie was no longer the source of honour and reward, they 
would desert him -and return to their homes, as they would have 
no object in connecting themselves with the schemes of foreigners— 
that he should therefore be allowed to commence recruiting men 
as many were waiting to enter his service-—that when his ad¬ 
herents flocked to his standard, he should be. able to give them 
hopes of reward for their services 

Mr. Macnaghten gave tile fullest assurances on all these points, 
and reminded him that the “ Government (British) would desire to 
have one of its officers, residing at his court, who would, however, 
not interfere with the free exercise of his authority over his sub¬ 
jects—that officer would be furnished to discipline the troops he 
might now raise and to .accompany him on his present expedition 
and to remain with him to form his army ”, The Shah readily 
agreed to all these arrangements. Macnaghten then told him 
that his wishes would he consulted with regard to the time and 
mode of entering on the enterprize, and other subsidiary matters. 
The Shah spoke in strong terms of the possibilities of the success 
of the expedition and expressed a hope that, action would be taken 
without delay. He also inquired if any understanding had been 
reached with Ranjit Singh about this matter. The Shah ex¬ 
pressed surprise that the movement of the troops would be delayed 
so long, when he was informed of the preparations being made 
to move in the beginning of winter, “ declaring that as long as 
Herat held out, so long were the prospects of success certain 
His very appearance at Kandahar, he felt, would compel Mohamed 
Shall to withdraw his forces from Herat, “ and if now defeated 
we might, ever after consider ourselves secure from a repetition 
of attacks from that, frontier. He mentioned having a few days 
before sent an emissary to Kamran to conjure him for the honour 
of the Afghans to hold out for two short months and he would 
hear of miracles worked in his favour 

Macnaghten then inquired from the Shah -what route he desired 
to follow-—via the Ivhyber or the Bolan Bass. To this the Shah 
replied that the Khaiberi men v T ere like his slaves—ever ready 





to sacrifice themselves at his bidding—and that he frequently 
received imploring letters from, the Momunds, the Eusofzyes and 
other tribesmen aroufid Peshawar; “ but that there were great 
advantages in the combined plan of movement by Kandahar and 
Peshawar, which would completely paralyse the efforts of Dost 
Mohammad Khan and that he gave it preference 

The Shah expressed some anxiety on the subject of sending 
Shahzada Tainrar by Peshawar, and said that surely it was not 
the intention of the British Government to consign him completely 
to the Sikhs. Mr. Maenaghten assured the Shah that there would 
be British officers along with the Prince, and every respect would 
be shown to him. The Shah was anxious to know the number of 
troops which the Sikhs were prepared to send by the Khyber 
route, and was told that though the number had not been fixed, 
the Sikhs were to be guided in their movements by the advice of 
the British officers accompanying them. 

There was hardly anything more to be said. The Shah did 
not offer any remark on the proposal for Sultan Mohammad Khan 
to accompany him if required. Before taking leave Mr. Macnagh- 
ten requested the Shah to state in writing the points on which he 
wanted assurances from the British Government, and remarked 
that as he had received instructions from Simla to quickly return 
to the headquarters, His Majesty’s stipulations might be given 
to him at the earliest. 

The Shah repeated his wish that he should be allowed to 
raise a body of his own troops, independent of the forces that the 
British might send along with him, so that his adherents might 
see that he had power to reward them ; and secondly that he 
might not be interfered with, in his authority over his tribe and 
household. He did not raise any difficulty about paying the 
annual subsidy of two lacs ; obviously be had agreed to the pro¬ 
vision. 

At the end of the interview the Shah desired Maenaghten 
to- call on him again next evening, by which time he would have 
had leisure to study in detail the contents of the proposed treaty. 

The Shah’s tone throughout the conference, in spite of the 
happy news communicated to him, was cautious and guarded. 
Obviously he was suspicious of both Ranjit Singh and the British. 
He was shrewd enough to see that everything had been planned 
beforehand, that his approval was merely a matter of form, while 
he himself was to be a puppet in their hands. But even then a 
dummy king is better than a no-king. 


The Shah Assured. 

About an hour before the appointed time for the second 
meeting between Macnaghten and Shah Shujah, Mullah Shakooi 
brought to the British envoy a paper containing the points 
upon which Shah Shujah wished to have the assurances of the 
British Government. The following is a true translation of the 
paper A— 

“ 1st —That as regards the descendants of the King of 
the Durranis (Ahmad Shah) and the sons and re¬ 
lations of myself, whosoever thay may be, the 
right of providing for them or not and the direction 
of all that concerns them belong to me alone ; in 
this matter neither the British Government nor 
others shall exercise any interference. 

2 nd. —After I have been reinstated in Kabul and Kandahar, 
if in consequence of the smallness of my posses¬ 
sions, I should desire to send an army against 
Balkl'i, Seistan, Baluchistan and the neighbourhood 
and dependencies of Kabul and Kandahar and 
take possession of them, no hinderanee shall 
be offered. 

3rd — When Kabul and Kandahar become mine, the depend¬ 
encies of those places as they existed in the time 
of the monarchy ought to belong to me also. 

4th .—When I have been reinstated at Kabul and the offi¬ 
cers of the British Government prepare to return* 
should I desire to retain one of them as an envoy 
and some others for the purpose of forming and 
disciplining my army, they will not be refused. 

5th —The British officers shall exercise no authority over 
the people of Afghanistan, whether soldiers or 
subjects, without my approbation or concur¬ 
rence. 

3th. _With respect of giving 2 lakhs of rupees and something 

besides from Shikarpore, it appears to me very 
hard and difficult; the first, because my country 
will not afford means sufficient for the expenses 
of my Government and the maintenance of my 
troops and secondly, because the measure will be 
considered by the'world as payment of tribute. 
It rests however with the British Government 
and if it is of opinion that the country has the 
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means and that the measure is a proper one, I 
do not object;. The conduct of my affairs is in 
the hands of the British Government. 

7th .—After the decay of the monarchy, in the same manner 
as my servants rebelling usurped the country so 
did the Sindhians place officers in possession of 
Shikarpore, now that I regain possession of my 
kingdom, the Sindhians must release Shikarpore.. 
It is a royal possession and must belong to me. 

8th .-—With respect to slave girls, who run away from their 
masters, although to deliver , them up may be 
against the regulations, yet as it is a matter of 
necessity for respectable people (females) cannot 
dispense with servants, however these regulations 
may be enforced with other people, it is not right 
to apply them to a guest. It is proper that the 
slave girls of the Yilaeties (natives of Afghanistan)' 
attached to me, who may run away from their 
masters be made to return.” 

After carefully studying the paper, Macnaghten took it along 
to the audience room and told the Shah that lie would with His 
Majesty’s permission read various items in it one by one, offering 
his opinion regarding the admissibility or otherwise of each of the 
articles. 

“ With regard to the first article”, wrote Macnaghten to 
Torrens, “ I told the Shah that he might make his mind perfectly 
at ease, as the British, Government had no intention or wish to 
interfere between His Majesty and his family and dependents. 

“ With regard to the 2nd artic’e, I pointed out to the Shah 
that his conquest of Shikarpore would be directly opposed to one 
of the provisions of the treaty. For the rest of the article, I could 
only say that it would be naturally the wish of the British Gov¬ 
ernment to witness the consolidation and extention of their proper 
limits of His Majesty’s dominions. 

“ On the subject of the 3rd article, I observed that of course, 
the Shah did not mean to include the territories ceded to Ranjit 
Singh by the new treaty and that the mention of Shikarpore was 
inadmissible. 

“ Tbe 4-th article, I stated, would doubtless be approved by 
the Governor-General. 

“ The wish expressed in the 5th article would I said be 
scrupulously attended to.” 

“ With regard to the objections urged in the 6th article 
to making money payments to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, I reiterated 
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the arguments formerly used to show the distinctions between a. 
tributary and a subsidiary obligation. These arguments, it will be 
observed, had had due weight with His Majesty, for in the written 
article, he brought forward the objection as one that may occur 
to the’world and not as one to which he himself attached any 
importance. Ultimately, however, His Majesty admitted that 
it would bo impossible to satisfy all unreasonable objections and. 
to those who understood the subject and whose opinions alone 
were to be valued, the reciprocal nature of the subsidiary obli¬ 
gation would be sufficiently obvious. With regard to the objec¬ 
tion specified in the article founded on the anticipated want ot 
means, I gave His Majesty encouragement to hope that the 
British Government would not permit him to bem distress for 
the means of discharging his necessary pecuniary obligations. 

“ The seventh article I observed, was at variance with the 
proposed version in the new treaty regarding Shikarpore. His 
Majesty after some conversation agreed to expunge the article as 
well as to exclude the mention of Shikarpore in other places, where 
it had been introduced from his paper of requests ; but he seemed 
to set great, value on his claim to Shikarpore and the Sind posses¬ 
sion generally. The Amirs, he observed, had no legitimate title 
to their dominions, and what they derived from him. Shikarpore, 
he said, he was particularly desirous to obtain possession ot, as 
being an appropriate place of refuge and escape for ms family 
in case of reverses, but he ultimately admitted, that this object 
would be sufficiently secured to him, so long as the British in¬ 
fluence prevailed with the Ameers.” 

“ On the very delicate subject, introduced into the last article, 

I observed to His Majesty, that its connection with the treaty, 
generally did not seem to be obvious, but that I would ne\er- 
theless bring it to the notice of the Governor-General, who would 
I felt persuaded, take it into consideration with the same anxious 
desire to gratify His Majesty in this as well as in other matters. 

After Macnaghten had discussed these points fully and re¬ 
assured the Shah, he stated that as the Shah had been reassured 
on all the points with respect to which he had felt doubts, and 
as he (the Shah) was now prepared to ratify the proposed treaty, 
he might give to the British envoy in writing his consent to the 
treaty The Shah readily agreed to do so, and the following post¬ 
script was appended to the earlier document. 

“ After a re-perusal of the treaty, and hearing the representa¬ 
tions made by the British officers of high rank, it appeared to me 
right that, in the foregoing enumeration of the objects to be 
desired, the mention of Shikarpore should not be introduced, 
and with respect to the objections which I have stated, to giving 
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two lakhs of rupees to Ranjit Singh, in exchange for the services 
of his troops , as it does not appear injurious to my dignity, I have 
omitted all mention of that also, and am now prepared with willing¬ 
ness and satisfaction to sign the treaty ”A 

The negotiations had practically ended : the Shah, in spite of 
his suspicions had no option but to agree to what, ever he was asked 
to. However, in the course of conversation which followed, the 
Shah expressed his anxious desire to commence the expedition, 
and spoke of his want of arms, ammunition and money. On 

• one point he was especially earnest, he felt that though he was 
•entirely dependent on the British Government and would also 

have British officer 1 struct, and direct his army, and the in- 

■ direct support of a British force would give him a great sense of 
security “ yet he wished that the immediate operation for re¬ 
gaining his throne might be conducted by an army of his own. 
This, he said, would raise his character in the estimation of the 
people, while the fact of his being upheld by foreign force alone 
could not fail to detract, in a great measure from his dignity and 
consequence 2 

Macnaghten tried in vain to get from the Shah some idea of 
his opinion regarding the amount of money to be demanded from 
the Sindhians in lieu of all further claims upon their territories ; 
the Shah felt that the Amirs had immense hoarded treasures 

■ and it appeared his claims on them would not be easily satis- 
.j'iecl. 

The British envoy made a suggestion that the Shah should 
write to influential persons in Afghanistan who were likely to join 
him. The Shah had already anticipated matters, and had widely 
communicated the intelligence of Ms appraoch. 3 He did not 
fear any lack of adherents ; on the other hand he apprehended 
that, he would be joined by too many, and added that in the first 
instance he did not intend to reject any, however inefficient they 
might be, but, after the establishment of his authority in Kandahar, 
he might pick and choose, retaining only really useful men. 

At the end, the Shall entrusted Mr. Macnaghten with his 
reply to the Governor-General’s letter. The following is the 

• abstract translation of a Persian letter from Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk 
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*r<ie observation of the Shah shows that the Shah was not oblivious of the fact, that no 
king could continue for long on the Afghan throne, with the help of the foreigners. 

3 The Shah received a very encouraging response from the Afghan Chiefs who appeared tired 
of the Bamkzye rule. At first the Shah was restricted from corresponding with his Afghan 
friends, but on the recommendation of Captain Wa-de (before whom the Shah laid all the corre- 

X ndeuce) the restriction had been removed. .Reference Torrens to Macnaghten, dated 10th 
le, 1838; 122/26. 




'to the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India, dated 
25th Rubee-oo-Ssane, 1254, corresponding to 18th July, 1838— 
Received 25th July, 1838. 

“ After mutual eomplimemts—The receipt of your Lord- 
ship’s friendly letter, which has been handed to me by Mr. W. H. 
Maenaghten, has afforded me the highest gratification. The 
above-named gentleman at the time of his interview with me 
communicated the wishes of Your Lordship’s heart, which you 
had divulged to him. The language used by that gentleman was 
comfortable to what had been written by Your Lordship and the 
terms of these communications have my entire approval. It is 
stated in the letter in question, that whatever communications 
may be made by the above-named gentleman, shall be considered 
as made on the part of the British Government and that from the 
friendship of the British Government towards me and through 
divine favour they will contribute to the advantage of my Gov¬ 
ernment, as well as to the realization of my views, regarding my 
power, dignity and welfare. I entertain no doubt as to this, for 
I esteem myself your friend in all respects and consider that the 
British Government whether for the present or future must 
evince friendship and sympathy towards me. The above-named 
gentleman will communicate all my sentiments and wishes to Your 
Lordship.” 1 

On taking leave, Maenaghten was requested by the Shah to 
■convey to the Governor-General his heart-felt gratitude to the 
British Government for its past protection and for the power and 
^grandeur which were about to be conferred upon him. Bidding 
.goodbye to the Shah, Maenaghten along with other officers of the 
Mission paid a visit to another luckless king—-Shah Zaman, who, 
sightless and pensioned “ had remained since his dethronement 
an appendage to the faded court of his younger brother ”. 2 Shah 
Zaman had heard certain vague rumours about some intended 
move in favour of his family, “ and so eager was lie to learn the 
truth from me, that he hardly allowed time to elapse for the usual 
interchange of complimentary salutations ”. 1 On Macnaghten’s 
explaining to him the intended scheme, “he seemed filled with 
delight at the prospect of being permitted to re-visit the land of 
his ancestors. ” x 

Maenaghten left Ludhiana along with his suite on the 17th 
•July, 1838, and reached Simla two days later, where Lord Auckland 
was waiting to discuss and work out with him the scheme for the 
restoration of the Shah. 

^Maenaghten to Torrens, July 17, 1838 ; 122/45. 
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CHAPTER VI. ' 

Conclusion. 

The essence of the Tripartite Treaty was an alliance 
between Ranjit Singh and Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk, guaranteed 
by the British Government. Its main object was to restore 
Shah Shujah to the Afghan throne by a joint expedition 
into Afghanistan from Peshawar and Sikarpore to be undertaken 
by the armies of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and the levies of the Shah. 
It can be aptly described as a new and enlarged version of the 
treaty made in 1883 by Ranjit Singh and Shah Shujah, the only 
important difference being the participation of the British Govern¬ 
ment to guarantee the earlier Sikh-Afghan alliance. The real 
importance of the treaty, however, lies in the policy which was 
pursued as a result of it. As originally planned. Lord Auckland 
wanted the expedition to be undertaken by the Sikhs alone, 
aided to some extent by some Afghan levies ; and even in spite 
of Macnaghten’s pressing letters from Lahore asking for his instruc¬ 
tions to be modified the Governor-General refused to be hurried. 1 
His hesitation was the natural result of his cautious nature, his- 
ignorance of happenings in Persia and “ the obscure responsibility 
of the Government here in regard to Persia and European 
politics.” 2 

Moreover, it appears that Lord Auckland did not want to 
take the responsibility of such a big venture on his shoulders, 
and very much wished, “ that the authorities in England had a 
bettor sense of some of the difficulties against which he had to con¬ 
tend”. 3 Though aware of the general policy of the Ministry, 
he was not sure regarding the precise course which they would 
like him to undertake. 

The treaty did not pledge the use of British arms against the 
Afghans, the utmost limit to which the Governor-General was 
prepared to go to make a demonstration at Shikarpore. But 
notwithstanding its non-committal nature, the treaty led the 
British to one of the most futile and disastrous wars in Indian 
history. It is on account of this diversity in aims and practical 
results, that the Tripartite Treaty “ has been denounced with an 
energy almost amounting to ferocity on the one hand, on the other 
it has been defended by a reference to the crisis of the times, to 
the magnitude of the danger and to the general practices of states 
on all such emergencies”. 4 

1 Auckland Colvin—John Ruasol Colvin, pages 108-09* * 

Hbid, page 111. i 

*Ibul f page 112. 
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The Treaty has been criticised as morally unjustifiable 
and politically inexpedient. “ The triple alliance against a ruler, 
whose proffered friendship the British had deliberately spurned,, 
whose right to govern his subjects, had been proved by every inci¬ 
dent of His wise, just and vigorous rule marked the first stage in 
the course of a high-handed robbery pursued under pretexts trans¬ 
parently false.” 1 Dost Mohammad had proved his worth by win¬ 
ning the throne in spite of his inferior hereditary claims. From 
most accounts he .was popular with his subjects, and favoura bly 
inclined towards the British. “ It remains to be reconsidered 
wrote Btimes on his return from Kabul, “ why we cannot act with 
Dost Mohammad. He is a man of undoubted ability, and has at 
heart a high opinion of the British nation, and if half you must 
do for others were done for him and offers made, which he could 
see conduced to his interests, he would abandon Persia and Russia 
to*morrow. It may be said that the opportunity has been given 
to him, but I wouid rather discuss this in person with you, for 
I think there is much to be said for him. Government had ad¬ 
mitted that. at best he had but a choice of difficulties, and it should 
not be forgotten that we promised nothing and Persia and Russia 
held out a great deal.” 2 

Moreover, Dost Mohammad as an independent ruler had 
perfect liberty to choose either Britain or Russia as his ally, and 
as we know he preferred to the last a British alliance. Political¬ 
ly, the plan was unsound because it was folly to attempt to “re¬ 
place a Barakzye by a Sadozye, a man loved by a man hated, a 
man respected by a man despised, a brave man by a nerveless 
man.” 3 Even Shah Shujah’s nephew, Kamran, had a better 
claim to the throne. 

From the very beginning, Ranjit Singh shewed hesitaton 
in entering the alliance; he distrusted Shah Shujah as much as 
he hated Dost Mohammad; he was not very sure about the ability 
of his troops to meet the test, and above all he might feel that 
British “ active interference in Afghanistan must necessarily 
involve the taking of the Punjab, at all events on the death of 
Ranjit Singh, if not earlier.” 4 He, however, gained by his 
clever diplomacy the maximum out of the treaty. In return for 
a vague arid uncertain commitment, he received a guarantee 
both from the British and from the Shah for himself and his heirs 
of his possessions, including Peshawar and Kashmir, and he was 
promised an annual subsidy of two lakhs. The Maharaja could. 

hotter—Auckland, page 59, 

•Cambridge History of India, Volume V, page 496. 

•Mallesoti—-History of Afghanistan, page 369. 
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hardly realize the significance of the Russian danger, and might 
have demanded even more, had riot the British threat of acting 
alone in case of an emergency silenced him. 

It may, however, be said of the Tripartite Treaty that in spite 
of the ultiriiate failure of Lbrd Auclkaud’s plan, it was not the 
* lineal progenitor ’ of the Kabul disaster. The Tripartite Treaty 
did not pledge the British Government,” says Kaye, to send 
a single soldier beyond the frontier. The despatch of a British 
army into the heart of Afghanistan was no part of the covenant 
either with Ran jit Singh or Shah. Shnjah. It Was wholly an after¬ 
thought. When Maeriaghten, after his conference with the 
Maharaja of the Punjab and the ex-King of Kabul, returned to 
Sonia, to lay the result of his Mission before the Governor- 
General, the British Government had pledged itself only to furnish 
a handful of European officers to raise and discipline the Shah’s 
regiments ; and so little had any obligation been imposed upon 
us to surround the ex-King with out battalions, on his restoration 
to his old dominions, that he himself expressed an eager hope that 
he would he suffered to advance as an independent prince and not 
as a mere puppet in our hands .” 1 The treaty was thus merely 
designed to make Ran jit Sirigh the baton of ‘ the British Restora¬ 
tion Scheme.’ The decision to employ British troops beyond the 
Indus was made later. 

It is possible in other ways to justify the treaty, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the criticism and condemnation that have been showered 
upon it by students of history. It embodied the only practicable 
course open to the British to adopt in the circumstances. More¬ 
over, as has been observed in an earlier chapter, it was a logical 
consequence of the policy initiated by Lord William Bentinek, 
The disunity and the uncertain state of affairs prevailing in Afghan¬ 
istan made British intervention a necessity. The extension of 
Russian influence in Persia and Afghanistan had created a panic 
throughout the length and breadth of India. In order to restore 
confidence among the Indian people, it was essential to have a 
friendly power in Kabul. Further, Auckland behaved exactly 
as the British had always done in India, namely, carried the 
war at once beyond our own territories and anticipated the designs 
of our opponents.”* It is true that the British could buy Host 
Mohammad, but so could the Russians, and having once decided 
that Dost Mohammad should not be won over by sacrificing the 
interests of Rail jit Singh, there was hardly any other district 
alternative left to the Governor-General. __ 

A l Kaye: History of the War in Afghanistan, Volume J page 386. We have^Wn, that 
Mae might on in reply to a difficulty envisaged by Kanjit had given a general assurance J> 
the British Government would advance their help in ease the allies, met with any *ever.*.». 

•Calcutta Review—October, 1844, Volume IF, page 223* 
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We should not forget the fact, that the Russian danger had 
passed from the realm of imaginary dread into a tangible proposi¬ 
tion, and if the Russians could persuade the Persians to invade 
Hbrat, they could equally induce Dost Mohammad to threaten 
the Punjab and the British dominion in India. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, prudence and commonsense demanded that the 
danger should he checked away from India’s frontier. Since the 
return of Burnes’ Mission, Dost Mohmamad had shown himself 
to be a definite opponent of British policy. There was, therefore, 
hardly anything immoral in replacing an enemy by a friend. 
Moreover, the Govprnor-Genetal, from the information which he 
received, genuinely believed, however erroneously, that the 
Barakzyes were not very strong in Afghanistan ; that Dost Moham¬ 
mad’s rule, based as it was on the sword, was not very popular ; 
that even his brothers were preparing to overthrow him, and that 
the reports of his strength were greatly exaggerated. He con¬ 
sulted all those whose opinions should have counted at all in 
Afghan affairs about the restoration of Shah Shujah, and every 
one of them favoured the scheme. 1 

Thus it is possible to estimate the difficulties of Lord Auck¬ 
land who, working under the great handicap of lack of knowledge 
and instructions from the Home Authorities, did what he could to 
ward off the threatening clanger from beyond India’s frontiers. 
The original plan, I feel, has been condemned on account of the 
failure of the scheme. As already pointed out, there was hardly 
any stipulation about British soldiers being employed in the 
Afghan campaign, and the change was probably decided in the 
deliberations at Simla, after the return of Maenaghten, from 
Lahore “ against the better judgment of Auckland ”. 2 3 4 Mac- 
naghten had probably a great share in bringing Lord Auckland 

1 (I) Burnes thought that Sultan Mohammad Khan was a good roan; but not fit to rule 

Kabul. “As for Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk personally the British Government has only to send 
him to Peshawar with an agent and one or two of its own regiments as an. honorary escort, and 
an avowal to the Afghans that we have taken up his cause to ensure his being fixed for ever 
on his throne ” . (Mohan Lai— Life of Dost Mohammad, page 365). 

(2) This was McNeill’s opinion: “ Though the sovereignity of the Afghans has passed 
out of the hands of Ahmad Shah’s descendants, the Durrani tribe, it appears, maintain an un¬ 
doubted ascendency in the nation.’ 5 (Parliamentary Papers relating to Afghanistan, No. 5, 
page 20). 

(3) This was Wade’s estimation: “ From the beat sources of information open to me> ^ 
believe that fcho Amir is by no means popular. The greater part of his troops are disaffected and. 
insubordinate.” (Colvin: Colvin, pages 102-03). 

(4) This was Masson’s idea : “ There is no doubt that if (on the occasion of Shah Shuja’s 
last attempt on Kabul) a single British officer had accompanied him not as an ally and co¬ 
adjutor, but as a mere reporter of proceedings to his own Government bis simple apperance would 
W been sufficient to have procured the Shah’s re-establishment (Colvin: Colvin, pages 

(5) This was Lord’s surmise: “Annoyed at Dost Mohammad’s reception of Vikovitch* 
the KttSfdan emissary, and disquieted by the departure of the British agent, they (the Afghans)) 
looked to the Amir as the sole cause of their troubles, and thought of Shah Shuja and redress.” 
(Mohan Lai—Life of Dost Mohammad, ‘page 369). 

Cambridge History of India, Volume V, page 496. 
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to the altered decision. He must have impressed upon the Gov¬ 
ernor-General that the Maharaja was not very willing to move in 
the matter, and Lord Auckland had no desire to displease the 
■Sikh ruler. 1 Macnaghten was of course supported in his views 
both by Captain Wade and by Lieutenant Mackeson. 2 

Another misrepresentation regarding the British envoy might 
•also bo mentioned here. “ Mr. Macnaghten ”, says Masson, 
“ volunteered his services for the occasion (as an envoy with the 
expedition) on the ground that Burnes could hardly be depended 
upon in so important an affair ”. The facts are that Macnaghten 
accepted the post under pressure and while on his way to Adeena- 
nagar had recommended the name of. Colonel Pottinger as the 
man to accompany the Shah. 3 

Regarding the responsibility for the original scheme, there 
is no doubt that the idea had originated with Captain, Wade, 
who had communicated it to the Governor-General. Macnaghten, 
who was at that time the Political Secretary, worked upon it as a 
possible way out of the difficulties confronting the Governor- 
General over the problem of Afghanistan. It seems to have 
appealed to Colvin also, and after the failure of Barnes at Kabul, 
Lord Auckland, who already was inclined towards the general 
views of Captain Wade in regard to Afghanistan, more definitely 
•carne round to it. 

However disastrous the policy ultimately proved to be, it 
was undoubtedly countenanced by the Home Authorities during 
its execution. Lord Auckland kept the Secret Committee in¬ 
formed about his every move, and they evidently approved of 
what he was doing. Auckland held throughout that it was 
not wholly an “ Indian' question ” and thought that the English 
Government should intervene with the Russian Government. 
But Lord Palmerston “ required a war with Kabul, because he 


l I place no credence in the story narrated by Masson and repeated by Kaye that Captain 
Bumos told him (Masson) that the expedition across the Indus had been arranged before Burnes 
reached Simla * and that when lie arrived, Torrens and Colvin came running to him and prayed 
/him to say nothing to unsettle his Lordship, that they had all the trouble in the world to get 
him into the business and that even now, he would be glad to retire from it \ 

(See Colvin—John Russell Colvin, pages 130*31). 

For we have it on Auckland’s own authority, that before Macnaghten’s return to Simla, 
he would settle nothing. Writing to Sir John Hobb-House on July 12 183&, he said, ‘‘ I can 
♦decide absolutely on nothing, until Macnaghfcon’s return and .1 think I shall then be able to see 
my way clearly to all that is to be done.” 

(Ibid, page 114). 

Also Cambridge History of India, Volume V, page 496. 

2 Colvin—John Russell Colvin, page 109. 

% lbid, pages 132*33. 

Also Cambridge History of India, Volume V, page 497. 





had not known how to ask in proper time for explanation at St. 
Petersburg.Afraid of losing the alliance of Russia 
in Europe, because he had the misfortune to place faith in it, 
and the still greater one of preserving it as a balance of power— 
necessitated to defer to her”. 1 That the Home Government 
•cannot escape the responsibility for the Afghan war is obvious 
from the fact that Lord Auckland’s Proclamation of October 1, 
1888, crossed the Despatch of the Secret Committee, dated October 
24 approving military intervention in Afghanistan. 2 " By taking 
the Afghan under our protection ”, wrote Palmerston, “ and in 
garrisoning (if necessary) Herat, we shall regain our ascendency 
in Persia.'........... ".British security in Persia gives security 

on the eastward to Turkey and tends to make the Sultan more 
independent and to place the Dardanelles more securely out of 
the grasp of Nicolas ”. 3 Perhaps no words can better indicate 
the true • significance of the policy , for which Lord Auckland is 
blamed so vehemently and the British Foreign Office has escaped 
so lightly. 

The Tripartite Treaty came as a big surprise to the Amirs of 
Sind, because Lord William Bentinck had .at one time repudiated 
the earlier treaty of 1883, which now the British Government, had 
made the basis of the Tripartite Treaty. In 1886, Lord Auckland 
had intervened on their behalf and saved Shikarpore from Ranjit 
Singh, but now the same personage “ revived the pretensions, 
which he termed undoubted, of Shah Shujah to Shikarpur, and 
to a claim for tribute, making these the pretext for the formal 
demand of a heavy and undefined subsidy, of which Ranjit Singh’s 
share alone was to amount to fifteen lacs of rupees ”. 4 The Amirs 
considered that the whole thing was “ a shameless extortion, and 
undoubtedly on hut few, if any occasions has the British Govern¬ 
ment, lent its name to the sanction of a more iniquitous de¬ 
mand”. 4 

Apart, from these very apparent inconsistencies, the makers 
■ Of the treaty, 4 ‘ being inexperienced in frontier politics, could not 
visualise, what, influence apparently small matters would wield 
on the arrangements of the struggle, and therefore, it. did not 
pay sufficient attention to adjusting and defining territorial 
rights between the Sikhs and the Afghans. The natural conse¬ 
quence was that the defective construction of the Tripartite 


*Ferrier—History of the Afghans, page 273-74. 

3 CoIvin~—John Russell Colvin, page 123. 
•Torrens--Melboruhe, ii, page 274. 

•Durand—The First Afghan War, pages 75-6. 




Treaty proved to be a prolific source of fruitless discussion and 
needless bitter expression 

Leaving aside such minor defects, which were partly in¬ 
herent in the circumstances of the time, the Tripartite Treaty 
was the crowning glory of Maenaghten’s diplomatic career. 
Deputed to win over Eanjit Singh without letting him know of 
the panic which existed in British India, was not an easy task, 
but Macnaghten performed it with most adroit skill. Ranjit 
Singh was probably the cleverest Indian diplomat of his times, 
and the manner in which Macnaghten brought, him round by 
cajolery, flattery *nd threats, forms a memorable chapter in the 
history of Anglo-Sikh diplomacy. The British policy towards 
Afghanistan has been generally condemned, but it was no fault 
of Macnaghten that the measures which he negotiated failed on 
account oi the incapacity of others. It is always easy to be wise 
after the ev nt, and still easier to visualise what a person should 
have done than to see what he could do under certain circumstances. 
We are not concerned in this monograph with the ultimate failure 
of the British arms in Afghanistan, the responsibility for which 
certainly belongs to people other than Macnaghten. It was un¬ 
fortunate that he lost his life in the execution of a policy which 
he had framed, but his end was in keeping with his career. He 
forfeited his life for his convictions. 
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